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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—_»—_— 

VHE most important piece of news in regard to the 
Chinese crisis is that telegraphed from America to 
Friday’s papers. It is to the effect that America is about to 
propose to the Powers that they should withdraw from Pekin, 
and permit the Empress and the Imperial party to return to 
the capital and there open negotiations,—these negotiations 
to be conducted, it is said in some of the telegrams, by Li 
Hung Chang. Many of the correspondents allege that 
Russia has instigated this step as she wants the Powers out 
of Pekin, and also because Li is under her influence. It is of 
course possible that Russia may have suggested the proposal to 
America—what harm if she hasP—but it is to be noted that it 
is just the kind of proposal to be expected from the United 
States, and also that it is in accordance with the traditions of 
journalistic Russophobia to attribute all new and unexpected 
departures in diplomacy to a Russian plot. The Washington 
correspondent of the Morning Post, we may also note, sends 
on Friday a very curious item of news. An official of the 
State Department, “ whose name cannot be given,” has, he 
declares, “authorised the statement to the Press this after- 
noon that ‘the territorial ambition of the German Emperor 
is one of the principal reasons for the inconclusive peace 
negotiations among the Powers,” This statement, he adds, 
“was made unreservedly, and may be taken as official.” 
Clearly there are many cross-currents in the Chinaseas, But 
that being so, there is all the more need for our Government, 
as we have urged elsewhere, to adopt a clear and definite 


policy. 





Broadly speaking, there has been no direct war news from 
Pekin this week. A mass of snippety telegrams have arrived, 
but they tell us nothing except that the Empress-Regent and 
her Court are fast approaching Segan, that the victorious Ex- 
pedition is still watching Pekin, and waiting orders as to its 
next step, and that European and Japanese troops are slowly 
collecting on the coast of China. The rumours of efforts to 
regain Pekin are repeated and denied every second day, and 
are probably all misreadings of local insurrections. No 
policy or hint of policy is yet announced. There are many 
driblets of information as to past events, but of connected 
narratives we have only one, and that one, an account of the 
capture of Tientsin, reads like ancient history. We fancy 
there is a disposition among the Powers to wait and see what 
the Chinese Court will do, but there is also a real delay in 
forming the army of invasion owing to the distance from 
Earope, and an apparent delay due to the occasional cutting 
of the land telegraph wires. The public mind throughout 
Europe is, therefore, more bewildered than we can remember 








central pivot. It seems certain that Russia is accumulating 
a large force in Manchuria, and will hold on to Newchwang; 
that Germany is despatching a force—thirty thousand men— 
too large to be considered a contingent; and that Japan, 
under one pretext or another, is gathering a considerable 
army in Korea. We do not see that Great Britain, which 
asks only trade, is menaced at all; but it is quite clear that if 
when the general war ends three separate wars are to be 
carried on, we are very far from seeing the end of Chinese 
troubles. Our readers should note the outburst of suspicion 
against Japan because, her Consul being threatened, she has 
occupied Amoy and is there protecting everybody. 





The fate of Pekin, considering its history, is rather a 
melancholy one, even if it has been well deserved. It was 
three months ago, in the judgment of at least a fourth of 
mankind, the Imperial City of Asia; bat to-day the Chinese 
troops and “ Boxers” have looted and nearly destroyed its 
largest or outer section; the Tartar or inner section has been 
bombarded and fired, and is now in the hands of foreigners 
who are sorely tempted to plunder; the innermost, or For- 
bidden City, is empty and strictly guarded ; and the Palace, 
which is the axle of the wheel, is deserted, its captors await- 
ing orders to destroy or utilise it. The sources from which 
wages are drawn must be suspended, and it is not easy to 
understand how the population, still exceeding a million in 
number, obtain food.. They used to be supplied by fleets of 
barges bearing grain, but do those barges arrive now? 
Adding to these facts a quite horrible destruction of life, 
troops, “ Boxers,” and victors having killed anybody they met, 
and the sentence passed on the prosperity of the city by the 
settlement of the Court in Shensi, we arrive at a picture of 
desolation such as has been infrequent in modern history. 
If any are thirsting for mere vengeance as apart from just 
retribution, let them think on the suffering there must be in 
Pekin, and be content. 


Is there not a laxer tone growing among us on the subject 
of “loot”? We hear of it from China and from Ashanti, and 
always in words that indicate approval, and of grumbling 
because Lord Roberts sternly forbids it in South Africa. 
We thought that all true soldiers condemned the practice, 
not only as leading to indiscipline, but as producing excessive 
injustice to the fighting regiments. The old rule used to be 
that all which could rightfally be taken, public treasure for 
example, belonged to all the troops engaged, but if looting is 
tolerated, a regiment which occupies the Lombard Street, say, 
of Pekin, grows suddenly rich, while a regiment which has 
suffered heavily, but is ordered to guard a gate, may get 
nothing. Weare quite aware of the excessive difficulty of 
preventing loot in an international force, but surely the 
generals could arrive at some working rale and compel their 
soldiers to abide by it. If they do not they will find some 
day that they have lost a battle because the enemy’s baggage 
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offered too strong a temptation to the victors, or that some 
city rising upon its garrison has destroyed itself and ten 
thousand of its conquerors. Europe, which is now a camp, 
does not want its soldiers to find their reward in license. 


Admiral Seymour on June 27th addressed to Admiral 
Courrejolles a letter expressing his warm appreciation of the 
aid given him by Captain de Marolles. ‘The indefatigable 
energy,” he writes, “and zeal displayed in singularly critical 
circumstances by the French officers and Marines are above 
all praise. Their courage was what was to be expected from 
their noble traditions.” The Admiral praises especially 
Captain de Marolles, who in seizing the arsenal “chose the 
most dangerous task, and was thus placed at the post of 
honour.” “I beg your Excellency therefore to express my 
thanks to Captain de Marolles for support which reminded 
me with pleasure of our alliance during the Crimean cam- 
paign.” This cordial acknowledgment has been published 
and has delighted the French, who thought themselves over- 
looked, and who know that British Admirals do not scatter 
praise out of a pepperbox. Such an acknowledgment of merit 
in a rival service is most creditable to both, and will give 
pleasure not only in France but in England, where, indeed, 
the only criticism ventured is that to applaud the courage of 
French sailors is always surplusage. Even Nelson, who did 
not love Frenchmen, never doubted that. 


The South African news during the week has been excel- 
lent. Its main feature has been the advance of the troops im- 
mediately under General Buller—Lord Roberts has, however, 
been in the field throughout and in general eommand—uponthe 
Delagoa Railway in the neighbourhood of Machadodorp. 
The Boers had fortified certain defiles and heights in this 
region with trenches and some fifty guns, many of them of 
high calibre, and it was believed that they intended 
to make a final stand. On Sunday last our troops were 
ordered to turn them out of their position. In order to do 
this General French moved to the north, while General 
Lyttelton’s division assaulted the ridges near Dalmanutha. 
In both cases the attack was “stubbornly opposed ”—our 
casualties, however, were only thirty-seven and twenty-six— 
and on the Sunday little progress was made. Onthe Monday, 
however, we captured some kopjes near Bergendal Farm 
which proved to be the centre of the Boer position. Two 
infantry battalions were engaged in this attack, the Rifle 
Brigade and the Inniskilling Fusiliers, and magnificently 
they did their work, driving out the Johannesburg Police, 
who had stuck to their position with great courage under a 
terrible artillery fire. Nineteen prisoners and a pom-pom 
were taken, and the Boers left twenty dead. 


This proved to be the end of the resistance in that position, 
andon Tuesday Sir Redvers Buller entered Machadodorp, while 
General French continued to sweep round to the northward. 
Since the reception of these items of news we have had no 
authentic information from the front, but on Friday 
morning rumours were received from Lourenco Marquez 
to the effect that the Boers admitted to a total defeat, and that 
the three thousand British prisoners had been released at 
Nooitgedacht and were marching to Watervalboven to join 
Lord Roberts’s forces. It was also stated that President 
Kruger and all the Boer officials had retired to Nelspruit, and 
that he and President Steyn were expected to take refuge in 
Portuguese territory. It is impossible to know exactly what 
amount of reliance to place on these ramours, but it is evident 
that the British arms have had a very great success. We have 
released all the remaining prisoners, we have got possession 
of the only railway line left in the Boer hands and their only 
source of supply, and we have demoralised their remaining 
armed force. It is said that the remnant of the Boers will 
now retreat into the fastnesses of the Lydenburg district. If 
they are not headed off from this by a British force operating 
from the north, which is just possible, we must no doubt 
expect a continuance of mountain war. But this, though 
disagreeable, need cause no anxiety. Meantime it is clear 
that our progress towards ultimate victory and peace has 
been greatly advanced. 








The sentence on Cordua, the ex-Boer officer of German 
origin, was carried out within the precincts of the Pretoria 
prison on the morning of August 24th, no one being present 


but the warders, chaplain, doctor, firin 

Maxwell, and Colonel Maxse, the head Of Chand Gene 
The condemned man met his fate bravely and the = 
We cannot pretend to feeling any sympathy with © und, 
If he had not given his parole, but had engaged in ao ot 
plot or attempt at insurrection, it would have been aif my 
and one would have pitied him, even if it had been i, ve 
to make an example. As it was, he gave his solemn iy 
honour not to do the very thing he did, and delibera : 
broke faith knowing that death was the penalty of talsonee 
Even admitting (which, however, does not seem to have 
the case) that he was lured into his breach of parole sole] eo 
an agent-provocateur, his act cannot be condoned. An Mid : 
man may be lured into a plot, but not into breaking his aa 
A man of honour and good faith, however much he believed 
the secret service agent to be a Boer patriot, could only hay 
had one answer to his persuasions. The system of parole . 
one of the greatest powers for mitigating the horrors of “a 
and he who breaks parole commits a crime against humanity, 
Remember, too, no man is forced to give his parole, Corday 
if he had chosen, might have fled with the rest of the Bown 
or when the oath was tendered to him might have instead 
become a prisoner of war. 





We do not suppose that Roumania and Bulgaria will g0 to 
war. King Charles is a cool politician who knows that war 
will bring his country nothing, while Prince Ferdinand is a 
rusé intriguer who does not wish to place his chance of g 
throne on the hazard of a stricken field. Still, the bitterness 
between the two States is very great and is well justified, 
Stated briefly the cause of collision is this. The Macedonian 
Committee of Sofia, seeing a chance of liberating Macedonia, 
have been collecting money by the evil practice of blackmail. 
ing wealthy Macedonians in Roumania, and have even, it is 
asserted, executed three recalcitrants, one a Professor in 
Bucharest. The Roumanian Government accordingly de. 
manded that the Committee should be prosecuted, but the Bul- 
garian Government, which is in some way lié with the accused, 
shelters them, and as the Roumanians assert, tells lies in 
their defence. The Roumanians therefore threaten war, 
and the Bulgarians have armed to resist attack. As both St, 
Petersburg and Vienna deprecate disturbance just now, the 
danger will probably be averted, but the slightest accident 
might put troops on either side in motion, and a shot would 
produce war. Prince Ferdinand is too unscrupulous in his 
ambitions, and will come to grief before his career has ended, 
Sheltering crime seldom pays Princes, and he is destroying 
the sympathy of Europe for his people. 


Bresci, the Anarchist who murdered King Humbert, was 
tried at Milan on August 28th, and sentenced to imprisonment 
for life, the first seven years to be passed in solitary confine- 
ment. The sentence is in reality a far heavier one than 
death, but it has none of its deterrent effect. Bresci, who 
admits that he grooved his bullets with a penknife in order 
that they might have a more deadly effect, declared his 
indifference in Court, as he should be released by the 
Revolution. It is quite possible, too, that he believes it. 
Thousands of fanatics all over the world expect the Millen. 
nium in the immediate future, and if they can believe in that, 
why not in the Revolution? The only real deterrent, more 
especially among an infidel people, is the dread of death, 
which at least prohibits their gaining any personal benefit 
from crime. It may be said that brave men do not dread 
death ; but if so, how does a regiment hold down a populous 
city in which every citizen thinks the slaughter of the 
invader not only just but righteous ? 


The Viceroy of India has been making a tour through the 
native States affected by the Famine, and has not been 
pleased with all he saw. Some of the Princes have bebaved 
well, but some have practically refused assistance, pleading 
that it is not their business to question the will of God, 
while others have actually quitted their States upon holiday 
tours. Lord Curzon has addressed to these latter a well- 
merited rebuke in the shape of a circular to the provincial 
Governments. In this circular he condemns the growing 
practice of frequently visiting Europe, which he declares is 
incompatible with the duties owing by a Prince to bis State, 
and not to be excused by assertions that such visits are 





intended for the pursuit of knowledge or dictated by a thirst 
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They produce, he says, habits of restlessness 
e. and their result is more often expensive 
than an increase of capacity for public or 

His Lordship therefore forbids such 
out the permission of the Government of 

: i ill “regard them as a dereliction, not a 
inte, we ‘one dty.” The rebuke falls as much 
= ‘sel who have encouraged such visits as upon 
ba who have paid them, and testifies not only to the 
meme regard for the people he rules, but to his social 


courage. 


for civilisation. 
and extravagance 
alace furnitare 
political service. 
journeyings with 


Considerable interest has been excited in the fate of the 
little W elsh boy, aged five years, who strayed from the side 
of bis father on the Brecon Beacons some few weeks ago, 

nd bas not been seen since. Various theories have been pat 
peer to account for his disappearance, the most reassuring 
being that he was kidnapped by gipsies, whose camping- 
orounds were not far off, while some have hazarded the view 
that the child was carried off by an eagle. As the district 
has now been thoroughly searched and a handsome reward 
offered, suspicions of foul play have grown with the continued 
absence of any satisfactory clue. But if, as an experienced 
police officer interviewed by the Dazly Mazl suggests, the 
child was abducted by some childless woman who had taken 
afancy to him, no reward would induce her to give him up. 
Cases of this sort, he asserts, are by no means uncommon in 
the Western counties, and while occasionally a child is stolen 
in the hope of earning the reward, it is more often because 
some lonely woman yields to an overpowering desire for such 


companionship. 





On Wednesday Mr. St. John Brodrick spoke at 
Bramley, in Surrey, on Army Reform. We are glad to 
note:‘that he laid great stress upon the absolute necessity 
for military reorganisation and War Office reform, and 
warned his hearers that we should have to struggle against 
the apathy in regard to military affairs which will result 
from the reaction that is sure to follow the present excite- 
ment. That is a most useful warning, and we trust will be 
taken to heart, not only by the people, but by their leaders, 
for they are quite as likely to be affected by the reaction as 
the rest of the country. Mr. Brodrick ended his speech by 
showing that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had no right 
to throw stones at the present Ministry in regard to a failure 
to make proper provision for war. That is, of course, 
absolutely true, and it is also true that the present Govern- 
ment did do something to repair the evils caused by the 
slackness of their predecessors. Unfortunately, however, 
they did not do enough, and to do less than enough in such a 
case was to become particeps criminis with the late Govern- 
ment. When Lord Lansdowne entered office the Army was 
ina bad state and he knew it. He had three years in which 
to put matters right, and he did not put them right, and 
therefore he stands condemned as having failed in a public 
daty. It is idle to say that his colieagues would not support 
him when he asked them to make sacrifices for the Army. 
It was always open to him to resign, and resignation under such 
circumstances would have been a most beneficial act,—it would 
have rallied the whole country to the cause of Army Reform. 


In Monday’s Times Lord Farrer boldly raises the question 
whether the monopoly of the Post Office is desirable either in 
the interests of the Post Office or the taxpayer. At present 
the Post Office contributes about three and a half millions to 
the Revenue, and the official answer is that if you allow 
competition you will take away all the profitable business 
from the Post Office, and leave it with only that portion of 
its work which it does rather as the servant of the public and 
for public convenience than on a commercial basis. Lord 
Farrer contends, however, and we think there is a good deal 
of trath in what he says, that competition would only 
stimulate the Post Office, and make it discover, to the ultimate 
advantage of the taxpayer, sources of revenue of which 
it is now oblivious. He instances the parcel post, where 


there is competition, and where nevertheless the Post 
Office holds its own. As to the improvement in convenience 
caused by competition we have no doubt. It is an immense 
advantage to be able to send off a special messenger with a 
parcel or letter from almost any rural or urban post-office, but 





we should never have acquired this boon but for the messenger 
companies. We confess, however, that we cannot face the 
risk of revenue quite so lightly as Lord Farrer, or altogether 
endorse his drastic proposal. 





We record with great satisfaction that the Taff Vale Rail- 
way strike has come to an end, the Company having acceded 
to the men’s request regarding reinstatement. The Company 
were, we think, well advised to yield on this point. Of course 
they must stick loyally by their free-labourers, and make it 
well worth their while to fill the gaps at a strike, but 
maintaining them in their temporary places is not the only 
way of doing this. Liberal money compensation is, indeed, 
probably preferred by the free-labourers. We do not 
wish, on the present occasion, to deal with all the 
details of the quarrel, but we cannot help feeling that 
the companies are mistaken in refusing to treat with men 
whom they call outsiders. If the so-called outsider has got a 
proper mandate from the Company’s servants, and if it is 
clear that they have entrusted him with the conduct of their 
case, it is surely not worth while to fight over his right of 
audience. It is probably better to deal with him direct than 
with dummies who refer every item to him. Though the 
Taff Vale strike is over, there still, we fear, remains a good 
deal of unrest in the railway world generally. 


It is with deep and sincere regret that we record the death 
of Professor Henry Sidgwick, which occurred on Tuesday 
at Terling Place, Essex, the house of his brother-in-law, Lord 
Rayleigh. Wedo not wish to discount the value of Professor 
Sidgwick’s books and occasional writings, for they were of 
high value, but we shall, we believe, have the agreement of most 
competent authorities when we say that he will be remembered 
chiefly as a great intellectual influence. His fine character and 
strong personal charm, added to his mental powers, which 
were ready and keen as well as deep and thorough, made his 
“view” on the numberless points of morals, politics, 
economics, and literature with which he dealt almost as 
useful to those who disagreed as to those who agreed with 
him. Nzhil tetig’t quod non illustravit would be a fitting 
epitaph for this true scholar,—using the word in its wider 
and better sense. If one had been asked to name a man from 
Oxford and a man from Cambridge who, during the last thirty 
years of the centary, would serve as examples of the intellectual 
spirit of our Universities at their best, one must have named 
Green for Oxford and Sidgwick for Cambridge. One need 
say no more. Professor Sidgwick was married to a sister of 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, and to Mrs. Sidgwick he owed not a 
little in the matter of spiritual help and sympathy. They 
were co-workers in the region of psychical research, and it is 
not too much to say that it was to their combined influence 
that work of real value and importance in the region of 
psychology was done by the Psychical Society. 


Mr. Davitt, who spoke at Borris in Ossory during the 
past week, while reiterating his resolve not to be “a 
member of this or of any other Parliamentary party,” joins 
his Parliamentary colleagues, Messrs. Dillon and T. P. 
O'Connor, in blessing the United Irish League—Mr. William 
O’Brien’s réchauffé of the Land League—as an indispensable 
engine of emancipation. His attacks on the British Empire 
and on Irish soldiers, in view of his recent visit to the Trans- 
vaal, need not excite surprise. Of the sincerity of Mr. Davitt’s 
Anglophobia there can be no doubt whatever. What is 
really deserving of note by the “balancing elector” is that 
such English Radicals as profess a more than purely Platonic 
affection for Home-rule commit themselves to the support of 
a policy which, in the opinion of the majority of Nationalists, 
can only be rendered effectual by the adoption of the old 
League methods. The Tvmes does well; therefore, to point 
out the absurdity of Mr. Storey, a pronounced sympathiser 
with the Irish Nationalists, standing as a fellow-candidate 
with Captain Hedworth Lambton, who is not a Home-rnuler, 
who is content that the Crimes Act should remain on the 
Statute-book, and the specific sign of whose Liberalism, in 
short, resides in the fact that he disapproves of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s diplomacy. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (24) were on Friday 98}. 

















TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


; a oe 
THE GOVERNMENT, CHINA, AND THE COUNTRY. 


O one can doubt that the international situation in 
the Far East becomes daily more anxious and 
critical. That is the necessary result of the taking of 
Pekin and the rescue of the Legations. As long as the fate 
of the Ministers was undecided, and as long as it was doubt- 
ful whether the Allies would be able to march to Pekin, 
there was no fear of any friction among the Powers. All 
efforts were bent,and loyally bent, on the one supreme object, 
and there was neither time nor inclination to disagree. 
Now, however, that the Allies have had their triumph, 
there is a very real and great danger, if not of actual 
conflict among the Powers, at least of counter-aims 
and cross-currents which may prove most perplexing. 
Under these circumstances it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the Government should have not only a clear 
and definite policy, but also a clear and definite course of 
action. Without it the interests of this country are sure 
to suffer. The nations are like ships tossed about by a 
heavy swell in narrow waters, and the only way to 
avoid collisions is to stop drifting. To drift is to 
court disaster. We shall be told, of course, that this 
demand for a definite policy is conventional, and 
the utterance of such a truism entirely unhelpful. 
Further, it will be suggested that we must not sup- 
pose that because the public docs not know it, there- 
fore the Government has not a perfectly clear and 
avell-defined policy in regard to China. Again, we shall 
be told that because we generally have confidence in 
the Government we ought to assume that they know 
exactly what they want to do, and mean to do, in China. 
We most sincerely hope that this is so. But even granted 
that it is, we go further and say that the time has come 
when the Government, through the Prime Minister, should 
let the country understand the main lines of its policy. 


No doubt there are difficulties in the way of such action, 
and it is possible that a declaration of policy just now 
might, from certain points of view, embarrass our 
diplomacy, but nevertheless we think it ought to be taken. 
Our reason for holding this view is that the alternative of 
silence is likely to prove even more embarrassing. Lord 
Salisbury has given the country to understand that a 
British Prime Minister or a British Foreign Minister is 
always to a great extent controlled by public opinion. If 
public opinion strongly dictates or strongly negatives a 
particular course of action, it is practically impossible 
for him to run counter to it. But if that is so—which, 
however, we do not admit without large reservations 
—then it is most necessary that the Government 
should, when possible, guide and form public opinion on 
foreign affairs. Sometimes, of course, such an attempt 
would be useless, but often, again, the Government can, 
if it chooses, distinctly lead the country. The present is 
a case in point. The greater public is just now utterly 
bewildered in regard to Chinese affairs, and quite unable 
to make up its mind as to what ought to be, or can be, 
done. In this state of uncertainty almost the only counsel 
it gets is from the thick-and-thin Russophobes—the men 
who regard Russia as our natural and inevitable enemy 
in the East—and from the representatives of the China 
trade, men who, perhaps not unnaturally, are in a state 
of panic, and who, like all people who have had their 
judgments warped, think that nothing but extreme 
measures and strenuous action will save the situation. 
Hitherto the public has not listened to these self-chosen 
guides with very much attention, but we do not doubt 
that ultimately, and if no alternative is presented to them, 
they will be converted to the extreme view, and we shall 
tind that an anti-Russian and excitable state of mind has 
been created throughout the nation with the watchwords 
of “ Russia our natural enemy ” and “ British interests in 
danger” everywhere in evidence. Then we shall be told 
that public opinion has become too strong to be withstood, 
and that the most that the Government can hope to do 
is to mitigate the worst results of public opinion. Surely 
the best way to escape from this vicious circle would be 
for the Government to seize the present opportunity, and, 
as we have said, to guide and form public opinion in 
regard to China. The British public is not, we believe, at 
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heart any more Russophobe than Lord Salisby 
with careful and prudent leading it wil) 

back up Lord Salisbury in the wise and pr 
which it is quite safe to assume he desires, 
public opinion is left to drift, and the Gover 
no sign, we run very great risks. 


It 1s necessary to meet the point tha i 
Government cannot take the country inte the 
because it has as yet no policy,—and this not ‘weve ence 
any weakness or indecision, but because matters “we “ 
yet sufficiently developed to allow of a policy bein ian 
down. In regard to an allegation of this kind z 
only say that this is the policy of drifting under an pe 
The main features of the situation are quite clear adie 
require the exercise of the power of choice, " Russia 
policy is the pivot of the situation. We have to dee 
whether we mean to take our stand against then . 
whether we mean to make terms with her. If we mt 
to come to terms with her—and that means, for the 
most part, in the present case, we freely admit, lettin 
her have her own way—we shall probably encounter in 
the Far East the combination which was encountered 
by Japan in 1895—2¢., the combination of Francs 
Russia, and Germany—a combination which we gurely 
do not want to encourage. If, however, we come to pe 
with Russia, then the rest of the world will follow the lines 
we two have agreed upon, and France and Germany yijll 
come into line. What are Russia’s terms? As far ag 
we can see they are, while preventing the general 
partition of China, to treat the Manchurian question 
separately and to allow Russia’s annexation of that 
great province. Now, of course, it is perfectly easy 
to represent any such scheme as utterly unjust and 
absurd. It can be said with truth that Russia is merely 
proposing to seize her piece, and then to say that the 
rest of the world shall not have theirs. But this easy 
“score ” seems to us to be the wrong way of looking at the 
matter. The question is not whether Russia gets what 
she wants, but whether we are injured by her getting 
what she wants. Of course if we wanted a piece ot 
China, and if she were keeping us out of it, things 
would be different. But we do not want a piece of China. 
China still existing but minvs Manchuria is for our pur- 
poses quite as good as China plus Manchuria. There. 
tore Russia’s alleged refusal to allow any one else to 
nibble except herself is no hurt to us. In fact, we 
would expand this principle, and say that as far as we 
were concerned we had no objection to Germany taking 
the Shantung Peninsula, or to France extending her 
possessions in the South by taking the great island of 
Hainan, provided only that no Power encroached upon, 
or did anything to make it impossible for us to claim, the 
Yangtse Valley if at some future time China were actually 
to break up. In fact our policy, as we conceive it, would 
be to say to the Powers: ‘When we have rescued our 
Legation, and have joined in exacting an indemnity 
from China, we shall retire from all further action on 
land and shall merely protect our trade interests at the 
ports.’ If any of the other Powers choose to exact territorial 
compensation from China that is their affair and not ours. 
We shall merely ask that such territorial compensation 
is not taken in the Yangtse Valley. We shail, mean- 
time, take nothing for ourselves either there or elsewhere 
as long as China remains an independent State. Mere 
loss of territory by China will not bring us into the field of 
action, but only (1) the complete destruction of China, in 
which case we shall take the Yangtse Valley, or (2) the 
attempt by any other Power to seize a portion of our 
“sphere of influence.” ‘The Powers would then be left to 
the difficult task of dealing with China. Possibly they 
would not manage to lop off provinces so easily as 
they imagine, or to come to terms among themselves; 
but if they did succeed in forcing China to yield to 
their territorial demands, how should we be worse off 
than we are now? Russia would have Manchuria, but 
her gain would be balanced by the German acquisition 
of Shantung. But in all probability when the Powers 
saw that we were really going to stand out and take 
nothing, their zeal would diminish, and save for the 
acquisition of Manchuria by Russia, which is a necessity 
to her Far Eastern Empire, it is quite possible that there 
would be no dismemberment. Germany and France, 
when they came to look into the financial side of Chinese 
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very likely be inclined to stay their 
gl he Seohalie be able to come to 
t with Russia as to Korea. In any case, 
should have a clear and definite policy which all the 
a 1d could know and understand. At present our 
pee of any settled, or at any rate of any acknowledged, 
mr makes every other Power suspicious and anxious. 
Prop might not altogether like our proposals, but they 
like ancertainty less. To put our policy in a nutshell, it 
ould be this. We should say to the Powers: * Do what 
em like with China as long as you leave the Yangtse 
alone and also leave China enough independence to enable 
her to hold the Yangtse. If you do that we shall not 
want to go there.’ Of course it can be said that this is 
tition, and also the destruction of most of our trade, 
except at Shanghai and Hong-kong, but to this objection 
we would oppose the question,— Why must we assume that 
the Powers would be so easily able to chop off large 
rovinces of China, or that, even if they were, China 
oad be destroyed? Lord Salisbury once said, and quite 
truly, that Turkey gained by the concentration which re- 
sulted from the loss of Bulgaria and Bosnia. China would 
not necessarily be an impotent or derelict Power if she lost 
Manchuria and Shantung. However, we donot wish to plead 
for our own policy so much as to urge the Government to 
settle on a policy of their own, and then to lead, instead 
of following, public opinion. Why will not Lord Salisbury 
believe in the confidence which the country still reposes 
in his knowledge and wisdom? If he will only tell the 
British people plainly and strongly what is their true 
policy in China, they will follow him in spite of all the 
newspapers in the Kingdom,—and in spite, too, of the 
loudest jeers that he is yielding to Russia. 


Jonies, 
hands, while Ja 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF CHINA. 


T is felt universally through Europe that, apart 
altogether from the broad question of the relation 
between the West and the Far Kast, something must be 
doue to punish China for her recent breach of inter- 
national law. The attack on the Legations was not only 
an unprecedented insult to Europe, America, and Japan, 
it was also an outrage which threatens, if unavenged, to 
make all negotiation between Europe and Asia difficult, 
hesitating, and, as far as the Envoys are concerned, 
unsafe. Some striking punishment, therefore, must be 
inflicted on the Manchu Court, and at first there was 
little doubt as to what this punishment must be. The 
Empress-Regent, it was said, must be sent into exile as 
the last Emperor of Delhi was, and such of her great 
nobles and generals as could be proved to have instigated 
or aided in the crime must be executed in front of the 
Legation buildings. ‘That proposal was fairly just, for it 
struck at the actual authors of the crime; it was ade- 
quate, for those authors were the rulers of China; and it 
promised, by setting a precedent, to inspire a terror 
which would protect all Embassies for the future. It 
has, however, apparently been given up. The Russian 
Government never liked it, the Japanese have never 
agreed to it, and the transfer of the capital to Segan has 
made its execution nearly impracticable. Europe cannot, 
even to avenge its Ambassadors, hunt a reigning family 
all over China. It has not the means or the perseverance. 
Other plans must therefore be proposed, and the general 
mind appears to be fixing itself on two, for both of 
which something may be said, but neither of which strikes 
us as satisfactory. 

It is proposed to plunder, and as far as possible destroy, 
the Purple Palace, the secluded and in a way “ sacred” 
residence of twenty generations of Emperors. That, it is 
said, would not be inhuman as a sack of Pekin would be, 
it would be a visible testimony to all China that the 
foreigner could punish any insult, even if inflicted by 
supreme order, and it would for ever prevent the repeti- 
tion of such outrages. We doubt the two last of those 
assertions and demur to the first. The Purple Palace is, 
in fact, a series of very beautiful buildings, many of them 
old and all highly characteristic, in a park which is one 
of the wonders of Asia, and it does not seem to us 
worthy of the dignity or the civilisation of Europe to 
destroy such a national monument. The world would 
lose in beauty by its absence. We prefer the policy of 
Lord Canning, who, in the utmost strain of the Mutiny, 





directed, when it was necessary to recover Agra, that no 
gun should be fired against the Taj Mehal, except under 
pressure of inexorable military necessity. Nor do we 
believe that the effect on the Chinese mind would be the 
one anticipated. They were not impressed, as the present 
explosion shows, by the ruin wrought in the Summer 
Palace, and probably care little for the fate of any build- 
ing. The majority of them would attribute the destruc- 
tion to barbarian caprice and violence, forgetting entirely 
the provocation, while the few who understood would 
think it fairly safe to attack Legations, since vengeance, 
if it came, would fall, not on Mandarins, but upon stone 
and wood. Moreover—and this seems to us a really 
unanswerable argument—by destroying the Palace we 
render it nearly impossible for the dynasty to return to 
Pekin. They will not come back to a scene of such 
appalling disgrace. They will remain at Segan, or 
possibly build a new capital for themselves. To make 
them abandon Pekin finally is precisely what the Powers 
do not want to do. Most of them are maritime, and it is 
to them matter of high policy that the Chinese Court 
should be accessible by sea; while Russia, which could 
strike by land even at Segan, has no wish for the terrible 
effort and-expense which would be involved in clearing 
her road through the riding tribes of Mongolia. The 
statesmen would rather, in fact, see the rulers of China 
living in Pekin, and in destroying the Purple Palace they 
make it certain that those rulers will rather choose to live 
anywhere else. They have now no reason for living in 
Pekin except its amenity, and the proposed punishment 
would destroy its amenity for ever. Apart, therefore, 
altogether from the vandalism of the act, the destruction 
of the Purple Palace would be unwise. 

There is more to be said for the second proposal, the 
imposition of a large indemnity, say thirty millions 
sterling. There is a case for a fine of that sort, besides 
the numerous precedents, for it is unreasonable that all 
Europe should be subjected to outrage, and then required 
to pay the expenses of bringing outrages to an end. 
Whatever abstract justice may dictate, it certainly will 
not decree that because an Empress of China was wroth 
with the Ministers accredited to her Court, therefore the 
peasantry of the Punjab ought to pay an increased assess- 
ment. If it is argued that the fine falls on the wrong 
persons, there are three answers to the objection,—first, 
that whenever a State is punished it is the people of the 
State, like the relatives of a criminal, who endure the 
heaviest penalty ; secondly, that the penalty does not fall 
unfairly, for the Court and the Mandarins feel first any 
reduction of free revenue ; and thirdly, that in this par- 
ticular case the ‘‘man in the street” was as responsible 
as his masters. It was the popular loathing for the 
foreigner which gave the Empress courage to take his life, 
and a majority of the murdered have been killed by 
“simple and innocent” villagers. The real objections to 
the indemnity are, first, that it will not arrest outrage 
for five minutes, either from the Court or the 
populace, any more than the Japanese indemnity 
did; and secondly, that the money cannot be raised 
without a financial control, which would, in fact, 
involve the placing of China in the hands of an Inter- 
national Commission. The external revenue can be 
collected by anybody who controls a fleet, but the ex- 
ternal revenue is already appropriated, and the internal 
revenue must be gathered through Mandarins, who will 
plunder the people in the name of the foreigner and then 
steal the proceeds. Europe would be compelled in a year 
or two to “control” and supervise and advise the Chinese 
Court, just as Lord Cromer advises and supervises and 
controls the Khedive, and a function of that kind can 
only be performed when the Prince to be educated is 
aware that his tutor possesses irresistible force. The 
Khedive is so aware, but nothing on earth will teach the 
Chinese Court the lesson, or persuade them to believe that 
they are not robbed of funds which rightfully should pass 
into their possession. Europe would from the first be 
compelled to govern, and governing China through a 
Commission appointed by rival and jealous Powers 
is an unthinkable proposal.’ Even Egypt could not 
be so governed, and, while Egypt is nearly powerless, 
China, if oppressed beyond bearing, can always make of 
herself one of the strongest Empires iv the world. She 
has only to teach her masses the use of the rifl, ans 2 
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the armies of Europe with all the resources they derive 
from their science would not suffice for her subjugation. 
The population has at present no wish for that knowledge, 
but within ten years, if harried as it would be by 
Mandarins, and taxed as it would be in “scientific,” 
which means irresistible, methods, China would be honey- 
combed with secret societies whose two objects would be 
to learn the rifle and to expel the foreigner. It would 
therefore, in our judgment, be unwise to demand an in- 
demnity, which could be collected only by foreign assistance 
even if it were certain that China would consent to pay 
one, which is not certain at all. Everybody assumes in 
the easiest way that China is beaten and must submit to 
any terms Europe chooses to demand; but suppose the 
Empress-Regent is of a different opinion, and, safely en- 
sconced at Segan, calmly rejects all terms, warning her 
Viceroys that if they do not support her she will assuredly 
have their heads? Count von Waldersee is not Napoleon, 
and when Napoleon found that there was in all Moscow 
not so much as a Mayor, it is reported that even Napoleon 
felt his situation, posted there as a conqueror in 
empty space, just a little bewildering. Li Hung Chang 
is, it is true, quite ready to discuss the indemnity or 
anything else, but Li Hung Chang dare not go to Segan 
without a European army to guarantee his head. 





ABSENTEE PRINCES. 


ORD CURZON is doing very well as Viceroy. That 
seems to be the conclusion of all who are interested 
in watching the administration of India. He talked a 
little too much at first, as was natural in one fresh from 
Parliamentary debates, but he has since avoided that 
mistake, and his judgment, firmness, and energy are 
winning universal recognition. His specialty as Viceroy 
is a disposition to arrive at the reality of things, and root 
out evils which may underlie even the most plausible 
arrangements. His blow at the co-optative corporation 
which, under the name of the Staff, rules India from 
Simla, restored hope to two Services, and will in the 
end restore power to the men who have acquired their 
experience in the burden and heat of the day. Within 
the last ten days, again, he has struck a hard blow ata 
practice which in this country was considered beneficial, 
but which threatened to produce a variety of mischiefs, 
the habit into which many native Princes had fallen of 
perpetually trotting about, and especially of paying in- 
cessant visits to Europe. The position of the great 
feudal Barons of India—for they are feudal Barons 
rather that Princes—is a very singular one. They are 
not so conspicuous in India itself as is imagined here, 
being, so to speak, lost in the greater organisation, as the 
eighteen lesser Princes cf Germany are lost in the 
Empire, but they are nevertheless very important per- 
sonages. They govern a third of the total population 
with absolute authority, taxing them, judging them, and 
legislating for them according to their own ideas and 
traditional customs. It is true they are bound by 
Treaties to accept the advice of the British Resident 
when tendered, but it is at once a policy and an 
etiquette that he should advise as little as possible, 
and that initiative should be left to the native 
chief. A bad Prince can very nearly ruin his State, 
and a tyrannical one make his subjects wretchedly 
unhappy, the Prince, in fact, being their landlord as well 
as their immediate ruler. The Princes asa rule accept the 
position, understand that the guarantee they receive 
against their subjects is full compensation for a partial 
loss of independence, and both profess and feel a certain 
loyalty to the far-away Empress whose power shelters 
and supports while it restrains them. Their security, 
however, from the first developed an evil which was not 
clearly foreseen. Formerly they had much to hope for if 
they governed well, and became popular, for they might 
acquire fame—very dear to Indians—increased territories, 
and lives of a certain lofty excitement like those of Euro- 
pean Princes in the Middle Ages. Moreover they had 
much to dread, for the submissiveness of Indians lasts 
only to a point beyond which they rise in insurrection as 
readily as Parisians, and almost invariably shed blood. 
Under the shadow of the British Monarchy, on the other 
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the door of adventure was closed, and ambition forbidd 

insurrection against them was practically im " 
They tended therefore to become ois fainconis, 
picked out or imported from other States clever ‘ne KA 
business—always natives—resigned all power into - ts 
hands, and buried themselves in sport, in the enjoym eir 
of the table, or in the harem. yments 


The Government of India, well aware of these evil 
endeavoured to correct them by a system of educati : 
: ‘lon 
borrowed from Europe. The Princes were carefy)i 
taught by European tutors, or sent to the Indian Eton : 
school for Princes in Rajpootana, or even in a few cases 
despatched to England. The result in a few instances 
was improvement, but almost immediately a new class of 
evils developed themselves. The Princes became mental] 
separated too far from their subjects, and their relatives. 
they found, as one of them said, “ nobody to speak to jn 
their States”; ceased to care about their people, “more 
animals,” as one of them described them; and became 
furiously restless. Unlike the Princes of Europe, who 
generally remain within their own dominions, they began to 
travel incessantly, and found a novel excitement in Visiting 
Europe, where they were unwisely worshipped and flattered 
at several Courts, and at last neglected their States as 
completely as the faineants, with this aggravation, that 
they spent enormous sums abroad. The object of their 
flatterers is money; they know no more of finance than 
Victor Emanuel IL, who, with all his capacity for ruling, 
could not understand a sum ; they give unheard-of prices 
for rare furniture ; and, in short, they scatter resources 
which ultimately can come only from their people, 
The evil is greatly aggravated by the fact that at 
home people think these visits must be dictated by “en. 
lightened curiosity,” and pay to the Princes honour not 
only as great personages—which they are, though it was 
a blunder to class them among Royalties—but as philo. 
sophic gentlemen intent on self-improvement. Lord 
Curzon, who has visited during the Famine the terri. 
tories of some of these travellers, has perceived with 
his own eyes the magnitude of the evil, and has struck 
at it with characteristic energy. In a circular to the 
different Presidencies he has pointed out that the plea 
of self-improvement is seldom well-founded, that the result 
of European tours “is more often the collection of 
expensive furniture in the palace, and of questionable 
proclivities in the mind of the returned traveller, than 
in the increase of his capacity for public or political 
service,” and that even if the Prince spent his own 
money the line of division between his own fortune and 
the Treasury of the State was often very “thin.” For 
the future, therefore, the Viceroy has prohibited such 
tours without the permission of the Government of 
India, which will consider repeated absence “as a dere- 
liction and not as a discharge of public duty.” The 
Princes, in fact, are to do the work for which they are 
lavishly paid, instead of gadding about. 
We have no doubt that this drastic order is wise, for 
we do not believe that the effect of Europe upon the 
Oriental mind is always beneficial. It is very often much 
more like the effect which our fathers said residence in 
Italy had upon Englishmen,—a complete uprooting of all 
home-grown ideas of duty, and a complete failure to gain 
other ideas in their place. Even Dhuleep Singh did not 
become an Englishman, while the worst and most 
treacherous enemy the British ever had was the adviser 
of Nana Sahib, who had been for years a flattered favourite 
in London. Nevertheless, we can feel some pity for these 
Princes, who have been educated and “enlightened” until 
the humdrum work of governing ignorant and super- 
stitious subjects suffocates them with ennui, and who 
cannot relieve themselves either by travel, or by adventure, 
or by battle. They are not, for the most part, highly 
borna—the Maharajah of Travancore and some of the 
Rajpoot Princes are exceptions—but they have usually 
the blood of brave soldiers or wily statesmen in 
their veins, and they fret under the absence of careers 
such as their fathersenjoyed. The philanthropy enjoined 
upon them by the Indian Government seems to most of 
them a mere fad— The Famine ?” said one of them the 
other day, “ what have I to do with the Famine ? That 
is God's work ”—they long for excitement, and but that 





hand, the Princes found that whatever they did or left 
andone their vositions were immutably fixed, and while 





it is so hopeless would risk all in a rebellion rather than 
lead lives so tame. The interestingness of life, in fact, 18 
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and now the only distraction they found 

ficient is suddenly taken away. They will feel like 
. diers condemned without any vocation to do rectors 
— It is much better that they should do it—for their 
varishioners count by the million and their parishes are 
rrates—but we can understand that to many of them, to 
the Mahratta Princes, for instance, all grandsons or great- 
wrandsons of reivers who cut their way to thrones, their 
rt must seem a dull one, and even a tropical storm more 
endurable than such a tropical calm. They will not 
abdicate, however. Even constitutional Kings do not do 


that. 
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LORD ROBERTS AND THE OFFICE OF 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


NG the week the papers have been full of para- 
pow announcing that when Lord Wolseley’s term 
of office as Commander-in-Chief comes to an end, as it will 
on November Ist, Lord Roberts will be appointed to 
succeed him, even though for a short time the post will 
have to be temporarily held. That these paragraphs are 
substantially true we do not doubt. If Lord Roberts 
will consent—and when has Lord Roberts failed to con- 
sent when he was told that the interests of the nation 
demanded his help ?—he will, as soon as he gets home, 
be made Commander-in-Chief. But if Lord Roberts 
becomes Commander-in-Chief it is most devoutly to 
be hoped that the office of Commander-in-Chief will 
be greatly modified, and that its holder will be- 
come the real military head cf the Army, and not 
merely a general holding an important post in the War 
Office as he is at present. At present the Commander-in- 
Chief is not Commander-in-Chief in any true sense. He 
has certain definite and important duties no doubt, but 
there are several other military officials who have powers 
equal to his, and at best he is only primus inter pares. 
The Secretary of State does not, that is, make him the 
sole channel through which all decisions affecting the Army 
ass, but can and does deal separately with the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster-General, the Inspector-General 
of Fortifications, and the Inspector-General of Ordnance. 
This system is, we believe, a very bad one, and we say this 
not because we want to see the civilian Secretary of State 
for War deprived of power and authority, but because we 
want to see his power and authority made effective. We 
desire to see the supreme authority in the Army kept in 
civilian hands, and have no sort of sympathy with those 
whoask that a general should be placed in the Cabinet. But 
in order to make the civilian control effective it must be 
exercised through one permanent military official on whom 
responsibility can rest, and not through several co-ordinate 
officials. 

How would a man of reasonable mind and of 
experience in affairs set about the organisation of the 
War Department if he hada clean sheet of paper and 
was told to start from the beginning to develop a system 
fit for our Constitution,—a system in which the supreme 
authority and responsibility would rest in a Cabinet 
Minister responsible to Parliament? That is, how 
should the Department be arranged starting with 
nothing but a Secretary of State? Surely the first 
thing that a Secretary of State who knew his business 
and who was determined to make the Army effective 
would do would be to say: ‘I must have immediately 
under me the ablest and most experienced soldier [ 
can find—a man who shall hold his office for a fixed 
term of years —just as the Postmaster- General has 
under him a Secretary of the Post Office. This soldier,’ 
he would go on, ‘I will call Commander-in-Chief, and 
under me he shall have absolute control over the whole 
War Department. That is,if I give him an order, or entrust 
him with the carrying out of a principle upon which I have 
fixed, he shall have authority to put the matter through 
without further reference to me. Ishall not have to goand 
explain my order to the particular departments concerned, 
but shall Jeave that to my official 2/ter ego, the Commander- 
in-Chief.” Let no one suppose that this arrangement 
would give the military element too much power. On 
the contrary, it would curtail their power, for the 
Commander-in-Chief if he were the real head of the 
Army would be far more able to make the will of the 
Secretary of State executive than can a Secretary of 








State who has to exercise his authority through three or 
four channels. A moment’s reflection will show that this 
is so. A weak man may think that he keeps a firmer 
hold over his stables if the head-coachman is not really 
head, but if he gives orders separately to the under- 
coachman and half adozen grooms. A man of experience, 
however, who wants a well-ordered stable, and who really 
means his will to prevail, will find he gains his end much 
better by getting an efficient head-coachman and making 
him the channel of all orders,—by saying to him, in fact : 
‘You are responsible for everything, and must see to it 
that all my orders are carried out.’ In other words, 
under our system of civilian control, which is very 
like that of a householder over a big establishment, it is 
absolutely necessary to efficient organisation to havea 
supreme official head of every great Department of State. 
Under the system we advocate there need be no fear that 
the Secretary of State for War would become a mere 
King Log. If he were an able man—and we must, of 
course, presume that he would be that, or all argument is 
useless—he would stand in the sort of position to the 
Commander-in-Chief that the Emperor William stood in 
towards Moltke. He would insist on every important step 
being explained to him fully, and if the proposer could 
not show reason for it, he would veto it. He would talk 
over all great appointments, and if they could not be 
supported by good reasons he would refer them back. 
Experts, however able, are liable to be misled, and 
nothing is a better test of the worth of an expert’s 
opinion than its explanation to a man of common-sense. 
If it will not stand that test, and cannot pass the ordeal 
of a few shrewd questions, in all probability it is not 
worth having. 


The existence of an official head of the Army, under 
the Secretary of State, but supreme in all other respects, 
would greatly help the Secretary of State to assume his 
position of final referee. When the Secretary of State runs 
about from one department to another he is apt, if he 
is an anxious and conscientious man, to get drowned 
in detail. But the last thing the Secretary of State 
should do is to worry over minor details. His func- 
tions are,—(1) to settle after adequate discussion the 
main lines of policy, and when necessary to decide on 
organic reforms; (2) to exercise a vigilant supervision on 
all appointments and never to consent to the filling up of 
a great post unless the Commander-in-Chief has convinced 
him that his nomination is the best that can be made ; 
(3) to infuse the right spirit throughout his Department, 
—i.e., the spirit of vigilance mixed with common-sense and 
a dire distrust of conventions. The last of these functions 
is perhaps the most important of all. A Secretary of State 
should remember what are the special defects of every office 
and bureaucratic organisation, however strong and well 
ordered, and should be on the look-out to correct them. 
He should, as it were, be the steersman in a light boat, 
who, besides steering, is on the look-out to keep his boat 
exactly “trimmed.” He should be perpetually saying to 
himself,—‘ If I don’t look out, those fellows in this or 
that particular department will go wrong in the new work 
they have been set, and I must see to it that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief keeps them on true lines.’ Take as an 
example of what we mean the way in which things were 
managed last spring when the appeal was made for the 
Imperial Yeomanry. No doubt excellent work was done 
in raising the various corps, but no doubt also there was 
a good deal of blundering, because the Secretary of State 
did not manage to infuse the true spirit into the new organi- 
sation. One of the worst blunders, it seems to us, was 
that no provision was made for keeping a record of the 
men who volunteered but were rejected, and so for keeping 
in touch with a large body of possible recruits in case of 
another and greater emergency arising. The soldiers 
who were raising the force were intent only on getting 
the number of men asked for and on getting the best of 
those who applied. When they had got what they 
wanted they did not give another thought to the rejected 
men. They were “ the leavings,” and need not be bothered 
about. But the Secretary of State, being a wide-minded 
civilian, should have divined what would happen, and 
should also have realised that the men who were not 
wanted would not particularly appreciate being treated 
as “leavings.” Therefore, he should have ordered that 
all men who offered their services as Imperial Yeomen, 
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or as Volunteers, or as Royal Reserve soldiers, who could 
not be taken, should receive a letter from the authorities 
thanking them for their patriotic offer of service, and 
further should be told that their names and addresses 
were recorded, and that if any fresh emergency arose they 
would be asked to renew their tender of service. In this 
way men would have felt pleased, and would have felt en- 
couraged to come forward another time. Also, the names 
and addresses of thousands of potential soldiers might have 
been known. Instead, if a man could not be taken he was 
simply ignored. He made his application, possibly got 
medically examined and filled up his papers, and then never 
heard anything more about the matter unless he read in 
the newspaper that the corps he had applied to enter was 
full. Is it likely that a man thus treated would ever apply 
again? It is not necessary to suppose that he would be 
specially sore or angry, but he would certainly be convinced 
that he was not eligible. Now, we do not blame the execu- 
tive soldiers for the resultant running to waste of what 
might some day have been valuable military material. 
They, naturally enough, thought only of getting the best 
men they could and sending them off as fast as possible. 
All we say is that here is an example of howa Secretary of 
State can “trim” the boat by the use of a little common- 
sense and prevision. Had the Secretary of State insisted 
that the material should not run to waste, he would have 
done very valuable work, and work of the kind suitable to 
his post. Plenty of other instances might be given of the 
kind of way in which the Secretary of State with an open 
mind can correct the blunders or fill up the voids ina 
military organisation. For example, though a Secretary 
of State cannot know whether common shell or shrapnel 
is better suited for a particular piece of work, he can say : 
‘Whatever my military advisers may say, I refuse to count 
as effective artillery muzzle-loading guns of forty years 
old.’ However, we will not labour the point any turther. 
Our present purpose is merely to insist (1) that if the 
War Office is properly organised there will be a real 
Commander-in-Chief who will be the permanent official 
responsible for the Army; (2) that such an official will 
not interfere with civilian control of the Army, but will 
render it real and efficient. When Lord Roberts is a Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the true kind, with Lord Kitchener 
under him as Chief of the Headquarter Staff, and with a 
statesman of the highest administrative ability as Secre- 
tary of State, we shall be able to place the Army ona 
proper footing. Let us trust that this happy combination 
will not be long delayed. 





AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 


a. very careful and detailed Report on the 

wages of agricultural labourers in the United 
Kingdom which Mr. Wilson Fox has compiled for the 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade raises more 
questions than it answers. That it should do this is 
one of the chief merits of sucha Report. Its function is to 
supply all the facts that can be ascertained on the subject 
to which it relates, and if the writer allowed himselt to 
stop and consider how one set of facts bore upon another, 
he would inevitably be tempted to set up a theory of his 
own, and to give more or less prominence to such of his 
materials as did or did not happen to square with it. In 
this way he would end by writing a treatise on the labour 
question, instead of gathering together all the materials 
for such a treatise which he finds existing. Mr. Wilson 
Fox has conscientiously resisted this temptation. His 
Report tells us all that is to be known as to the various 
classes of labourers employed in agriculture, the amount 
and character of their wages, and the methods in which 
they are paid. Having done this, it leaves us to draw 
what conclusions we choose. 

Beyond doubt the first feeling which this Report excites 
in the reader is one of satisfaction. The condition of the 
agricultural labourer is a subject which most of us have 
instinctively avoided. Now and again some instance of how 
little he can contrive to live on has been made public, and 
we have been afraid to inquire to what extent this instance 
is to be taken as a rule or as an exception. The Report 
shows that at this moment at'all events the latter is the 
true explanation. The average weekly earnings of ordi- 


nary agricultural labourers in England for the year 1898 


county. In Oxfordshire the average f. 

14s. 8d.,in Suffolk as low as 14s. 5d. fh pola 

in the counties of Dorset, Somerset, Wilts pF 
Gloucester, Hereford, Buckingham, Huntingdon se 
folk, and Essex. On the other hand, it is over -_ 
in Northumberland and Durham, and over 19, jn — 
cashire, Derby, Nottingham, Kent, and Middlesex Ny, 
do these figures represent a merely temporary im ” 
ment in the labourer’s earnings. There has been a cr 
upward movement for the last five years, and a sonia : 
fluctuating indeed, but on the whole upward, eye; — 
1850. Figures relating to this whole period are naturally 
hard to get. Few families have been in the samo fa : 
for half a century, and fewer still have kept rast 
accounts for the whole time of their tenancy, This 
difficulty is specially great in the North of England, 
“Many of the employers there are small farmers who 





keep no books,” and the quality and description of laboy 
they employ varies with the times and with their ow, 
circumstances. That a farmer has paid more wages jn 
one year and less in another proves nothing unless wo 
are assured that he has paid them to the same class of 
labourers, The early “fifties” show the lowest rates 
of the century. The labourer in many counties got from 
7s. to 9s. a week, and sometimes as little as 6s,, though 
in this last case it is possible that some food was given in 
addition. Wiltshire presents an example of exception. 
ally slow progress. During the years between 1850 and 
1897 the wages on one farm never rose above 12s. 6d, in 
the summer, and 11s. 6d. in the winter. In 1897 1s, was 
added to these rates, and in 1899 another 6d. On thirty. 
three farms which Mr. Wilson Fox has been able to select 
for comparison the wages between 1850 and 1899 have 
increased 48 per cent. This rise has not been continuous, 
Wages in 1877 were 46 per cent. higher than in 1850, but 
from that time to 1894 there was a constant decline, and 
in the last-named year “ wages in certain counties were 
lower than they had been since the ‘sixties.’” When this 
fact is borne in mind the satisfaction we spoke of is 
largely qualified. The high wages of the “seventies” were 
due to exceptional commercial prosperity, to an increaso 
of exports consequent on the Franco-German War, with 
the consequent withdrawal of labour from agriculture in 
those countries, and to the Unionist movement started by 
Mr. Joseph Arch. Then came the bad seasons of 1879-80, 
and the subsequent agricultural depression, in which ths 
labourers lost pretty well all that they had gained. 


It will be seen that there is little in the record down to 
1895 on which to build a hope that the present improve- 
ment in wages will last. Do the years from 1895 to 
1899 yield any better prospect? In one respect they do, 
The rise from 1895 onwards is usually attributed by em- 
ployers to the scarcity of labour. In part this may be 
accounted for by the recent calling out of the Reserves 
and the Militia. But this explanation can only apply to 
the last twelve months, whereas the scarcity was felt 
earlier. The main cause, no doubt, is the greater attraction 
of town life, an attraction which seems to operate inde- 
pendently of the amount of wages a man can earn if he 
stays in the country. ‘The complaints of scarcity of 
labour come from the high-wage districts in the North of 
England, where regular employment is afforded, as well 
as from the South of England, where the terms of engage- 
ment are usually short,’ and where, as we have seen, 
wages are lower. One element in this scarcity is the 
disappearance of some of the more skilled branches of 
agricultural industry. The complaint is universal that 
cottages cannot be thatched, hurdles cannot be made, 
hedges cannot be kept in proper order, because as the old 
men who used to do this kind of work die, they leave no 
one behind them to take their place. Even the common work 
of the fields is said to be less well done than formerly, 
but still it is done, whereas work requiring exceptional 
ability and experience is not done. The presumption, 
therefore, is that it is the men who possess this exceptional 
ability that are drawn to the towns. The difference 
between agricultural and urban wages in the North of 
England is hardly great enough to account for this 
tendency. It must rather be explained by the greater 
chances which work in towns affords. The utmost success 
that a labourer in the country can hope to achieve is to 
become a small tenant farmer, and if the labourer is & 
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w precarious a farmer’s position is, and 
7. a be maintained at all, the master must 
a as hard as his men. 
Mr. Wilson Fox suggests as a possible motive of this 
igration to the towns the wish to secure employment to 
ich a higher social position is attached, and to “lead a 
life which is less arduous and monotonous.” The first of 
these causes is in substance that which we have just 
been considering. Higher social position is merely 
another name for that greater opening in work by which 
it ig ordinarily reached. But the second, the desire to 
«Jead a life which is less arduous and monotonous,” 
appeals to a far wider class. It is common to the skilled 
and the unskilled, the energetic and the indolent. It is 
part, indeed, of that larger wave which has passed of 
late years over all classes. The desire for more amuse- 
ment is universal. It is not confined to those who have 
too little, it is quite as strong in those who have already 
more than is good for them. The same feeling which fills 
the fashionable London restaurants with Sunday dinner 
parties is at the bottom of the farmers’ complaint that 
«there is special difliculty in getting young men to take 
charge of animals” owing to “ their objection to Sunday 
work.” Education is not likely to check this drift town- 
wards. If the mind were well stored already it is con- 
ceivable that the silence and solitude of much of agri- 


cultural labour might have attractions for certain 
temperaments. But the process of storing the 
mind, so far as this is done in our elementary 


schools, naturally turns the thoughts to the towns 
and to all that the towns supply. We cannot 
wish for the migration to stop, since that would almost 
certainly bring about a recurrence of low wages. At 
present the farmer gives his Jabourers as much as he can 
afford, because if he offered less he would not get them. 
Withdraw this motive, and he will at once seek to 
increase his profits by lessening his wages bill. Our 
town populations are constantly outgrowing the means of 
housing them and the possibilities of finding work for 
them. The population of the rural districts is either 
stationary or dwindling, and yet in this process, in itself 
so unsatisfactory, lies seemingly the only hope of main- 
taining the recent rise in agricultural wages. It is an 
awkward dilemma, and there is no visible way out of it. 








THE GUARDING OF PRINCES. 

W* should say, on the whole, and after allowing a good 

deal for the modern desire of sensation, that the 
Kings and some of the more prominent Presidents were just 
now in considerable danger. The groups of half-insane 
persons whose imaginations picture to them all rulers as 
enemies of human happiness are evidently under unusual 
excitement, and are moving about restlessly like men with 
plans. The police in all countries are watching eagerly to 
obtain clues, and are, we fancy, convinced that some con- 
siderable enterprise is at hand. Italian Anarchists in 
particular are observed with jealous care even in America, 
and special precautions are taken to guard Mr. McKinley, the 
German Emperor, and the new King of Italy. It seems 
certain that all three have been threatened, as well as the 
young Queen of Holland, though she is a mere girl whose 
youth and comparative political insignificance might, one 
would think, have protected her for some years to come. The 
Dutch police, however, who are efficient and sane, think the 
threats serious enough to justify them in expelling a great 
number of strangers who, when questioned, can give no 
satisfactory account of themselves. The Italian police, again, 
are making arrests in all directions, and we hear of proposals 
for extradition, and of warnings addressed, as, for instance, to 
the Executive Council of Switzerland, which indicate that 
great Governments are quietly on the alert. It may be 
thought that with so much stir and so much precaution the 
present danger cannot be pressing, as intending criminals 
would naturally lie low to let the storm pass by; and with 
evil-doers of the ordinary kind this would be true, but we are 
not sure that it is true of potential regicides. They belong 
to a type which is excited by commotion, and is more 
likely to do mischief while the warders are hurrying about 
than while they are half-asleep. Under these circumstances 
it is difficult for observers to avoid speculating whether 


there really are any precautions not already taken by which 
the Kings and Presidents might be more efficiently protected. 


To see clearly how the matter stands we must remember 
one or two facts. One is that character is no protection at 
all. Alexander II. was one of the best of the Czars, and had 
signed on the day of his murder a decree which would have 
done much to liberalise Russia. Carnot was a President 
against whose personal action no one had a word to say. 
King Humbert hated no one, offended no one, and was 
singularly free from vindictiveness. The Empress Elizabeth 
was a sufferer rather than a cause of suffering. Queen 
Wilhelmina, Queen Prettyface, as the French call her, can by 
no possibility have oppressed any living being. No change 
of conduct, therefore, can protect a threatened King. He is 
assailed as King, not as man, and he must be defended, if at 
all, by direct physical means; that is, either by high walls, or 
by guards, or by inspiring terror. The latter is, we conceive, 
ot very little use. Christians cannot torture criminals even 
for murderous attacks on whole communities—every regicide 
is that—and neither death nor rigorous imprisonment acts as 
a deterrent. Every man who assails a King risks those 
punishments—unless, indeed, the intended victim is English, 
and the place of attack Belgium—and the only result of 
lynching or reprisals, which latter are clearly threatened in 
the curious letter from “ A Monarchical Anarchist” published 
in the Daily News of Tuesday, would be that the criminal 
would execute himself. Imprisonment is no deterrent at all, for 
fanatics do not realise what it means, and in many cases seem 
to be buoyed up by a hope either of ultimate pardon or of 
rescue. We doubt the use either of savage threats or of 
specially sudden executions. Neither have ever been tried in 
England, and in the long line of English Sovereigns only one, 
if we omit the unproved suspicion about Rufus, has ever been 
assassinated in the strict sense of the term. Edward IT. was 
murdered, but there were circumstances in the crime which 
differentiated it from assassination, and Edward V. was the 
victim of a palace plot. We doubt altogether the utility of 
terror as a protection for the Kings. High walls do protect 
Monarchs, as a rule, have been safe in their own 
houses. The immense difficulty of obtaining audience, the 
rules about carrying arms in a palace, the almost infinite 
chances against getting opportunity for a deadly stroke, baffle 
assassins, unless they are priests, and priests in our time do 
not grow fanatic enough to commit murder. It is true, we 
believe, that Alexander IT. was twice assailed in his own house; 
but in the first case the explosion, though it blew up the room, 
failed to shatter him ; and in the second the agent selected—an 
Aide-de-Camp—when he stood revolver in hand opposite his 
Sovereign, thought his chance of mercy would be greater if 
he killed himself, and so escaped both regular justice and the 
vengeance of his Nihilist comrades. We doubt, in spite 
of some sinister rumours, whether Anarchists ever try to 
use poison. That form of murder requires saner men than 
their agents usually are, and has not enough about it of the 
sudden and dramatic. The habitual poisoner is vain, no 
doubt, in his self-communings of his power of distributing 
life and death, but a single poisoning in our day would hardly 
gratify preternatural vanity 2s assassination by knife or bullet 
appears todo. The difficulty of finding opportunity, too, at 
least in the West, is excessively great. An Anarchist cook is 
not easily conceivable, and the attendants of a Western King 
usually become far too devoted to him to drop death into his 
wine. 


them. 


The real danger of Sovereigns is out of doors, and must be 
reduced to a minimum by bullet-proof carriages, speed in 
travelling, and incessant watchfulness. The best carriage for 
the purpose is the motor-car which William II. has just pur- 
chased, for as weight matters comparatively little, it can have 
steel sides. Its speed, too, would bewilder any ordinary marks- 
man. How to obtain the guards is the real difficulty. The 
watchfulness both of soldiers and policemen is apt to grow per- 
functory—that is, in practice, lax—and sleepless personal devo- 





tion is not very easy to procure. The two Napoleonsare said to 
have found it among their Corsicans, who in the latter ease 
watched so intently that it was said to be impossible when 
the Emperor drove out in the Bois de Boulogne ever to get 
a pistol-barrel directly into line with him, but the devotion 
of Corsicans is given only to men of their island blood. 





No Sovereign of the present day is an object of the fanatic 
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devotion of a clan or caste—unless, indeed, it be the Pope, 
who.seems beyond personal menace—and purchased devotion 
is not quite the same thing, though the old Kings of France 
obtained it alike from Switzers and from Scotchmen, the 
Sultan obtains it from Albanians, and the minor Kings of 
the Balkans are said to obtain something very like it from 
Montenegrins, the brave mountaineers, when they once accept 
service, being as faithful as good dogs. We cannot help 
thinking that a small band of resolute gentlemen, just 
numerous enough to allow of relays, would be the best 
security a King in our day could obtain. They would know 
how to suspect and how to plan. Shirts of mail are too heavy, 
but an impenetrable placard worn over the heart would at 
least diminish the chance of instant death, and with that, a 
few sleepless eyes around him whenever he left his palace, and 
rapid horses, a Sovereign ought to be fairly safe. Perfectly 
safe he can never be in a time when hundreds of marksmen 
can hit the bull’s-eye at five hundred yards, and scores of 
fanatics are careless whether they live or die if only their 
comrades may know that they have killed a King. It must 
be a strange drawhack to the pleasure of reigning, or of being 
the unquestioned First in a great land, to be aware that the 
eyes of the half-mad are always on you, and that at any un- 
expected moment all may end. The danger tried the nerves 
even of Cromwell, but the modern Kings seem to bear 
it very well, and to fret under the watchfulness of their 
police more than under the personal risk. The Cesar, 
says De Quincey, knew that he would die a violent death ; but 
then he also knew that he would have warning and could 
strike a blow for himself. He had the lot of a soldier during 
a brisk campaign rather than that of a modern King. The 
modern King is always struck at unawares, cannot even 
defend himself with his own hand—though it is said 
Alexander III. once did it—and is most in danger when 
tranquilly sitting in his own carriage. 





FREDERICK NIETZSCHE. 

N old Puritan is said to have observed that he could 
never believe that God created two classes of men,— 
one born with saddles on their backs, the other born booted 
and spurred in order to ride them. The exact opposite view 
of mankind was held by the late Frederick Nietzsche, whose 
death at Weimar took place a few days ago. Shall we say 
that it is significant in some respects of the change wrought 
in Germany that the same beautiful little city which gave 
shelter to Herder, Goethe, and Schiller should have been the 
final home of Nietzsche? Herder, who constructed a 
universal history based on ideas which Nietzsche held up 
to ridicule. Goethe, the world-genius who declared but a few 
days before his death that the sole purpose of the world 
appeared to him to provide a physical basis for the growth of 
spirit. Schiller, the humane democratic poet, loved in the 
German home. What have these in common with the anarchic 
thinker and his brutal social philosophy of the slave and the 
ueber-mensch ? Is the striking contrast paralleled by any change 
in German thought? Is it the outcome of any disbelief in 
those generous humanising visions of an earlier generation ? 
Is it the result of a growing cult of brute force and practical 
materialism which the future historian will say marked the 
last years of the nineteenth century? Sixty-eight years 
separate the death of Goethe from that of Nietzsche; and 
in these years, if there is any truth in our suggestion, a 

spiritual revolution has been accomplished. 


Nietzsche’s life was a comparatively uneventful one until 
the mental malady overtook him which caused his retirement 
from the world. He was a University graduate, a learned 
man in the thorough German method, a soldier in the 
Franco-German War, a traveller until his mind gave way, 
and then a lunatic in close confinement, It is possible, 
however, to see in the leading events of his life some of 
the causes which led to his strange and scarcely sane theories 
of mankind and history. He was brought up in a Germany 
becoming more and more militarised, and he served in a war 
which probably led him to take a military point of view, to 
look on human society from the physical force standpoint. 
Few soldiers unless they were very great men, like Marcus 
Aurelius, Charles the Great, Alfred, Washington, have been 


of view. To Napoleon or Frederick the G 
convenient instruments to be sacrificed wh : 
ance of ulterior designs. Thus Nietzsche oe ate. 
the other hand he was a man of learning and intel —_ 
these qualities are reflected all through hig sera a 
hysterical writings. Though he quite misconeeived 1, wu 
history, and though his ideas if carried out would have ie 
the world of much of its finest literature, yet it must he 
fessed that he knew history and literature as the ae 
knows them. It is a delicate matter, and it would Ha 
to the dead man to dwell on his insanity ; but this my 
said, that Nietzsche never could have had a balanced mind and 
that the final stage in his life’s pilgrimage was but the outed 
of fatal tendencies long lurking in his mind. His jg really + 
of the instances in which there is something to be said 4 
Lombroso’s exaggerated notions of the close relations pe 
ing hetween intellect and abnormal conditions. No ms = 
be entirely explained ; the “abysmal deeps of personality” 
will never be sounded by any human plummet. But We 
suggest these conditions as tending to form the late writer 
and to be accountable in some degree for his general views. 
To Nietzsche, as we have said, the world was composed of 
two classes, masters and slaves.—the noble, free, handsome 
blond, muscular, full-blooded ruling caste, and the black. 
browed, stunted, cringing, feeble servile caste. The former 
is the weber-mensch or “ over-man,” whose will is his law, for 
whom all the best things in the world exist, for whom are the 
pleasures of wine, women, and song, who is the natural-hom 
ruler, and upon whose reckless audacity the progress of the 
world depends. He owns no allegiance to any being or lay 
(save the inevitable and purely physical laws of unconscious 
Nature), for Herr Nietzsche not only abolished God from 
the world, he frankly and logically abolished morality 
also, so far as the “over-man”’ is concerned. Morality is for 
Nietzsche the deadly thing, the fatal bar to human progress 
and happiness. What is called morality is, he says, an arti- 
ficial product evolved by the slave mind to further his om 
interests. It is disagreeable to the slave to be used and 
regarded as a mere tool, as a serviceable agent to minister to 
the demands of the superior man, and therefore he invents a 
moral code supported by religious sanctions and set forth by 
corporations of priests, which will protect him and impose on 
the blond barbarian who rules his fate. This morality, this 
religion, is pretended to be divine, and it is in this way that 
religious and ethical codes have come to dominate mankind, 
and have even been partly accepted by the masters of the 
world. In this way the lower or slave element has contrived 
to exercise his share in the ruling of the world. By great 
slave combinations aided by priesthoods the physical activity, 
the imperious will, of the superior peoples has been checked, 
with the result of that human anemia which we call civilisation. 


To illustrate this curious proposition Nietzsche falls back 
on two great historical examples—Roman Imperialism and 
Christianity. The Roman Empire is for him the great 
typical instance of a splendid Power, devoid of any moral 
scruples, joying in the pride of life, crushing out all mean 
rivals, all physical inferiors, enslaving without remorse all 
who are only worth being enslaved, dominating the 
world by valour, audacity, unbending will. Rome is the 
fullest expression known of the law and will of the “blond 
beast.” On the other hand is the Christian Church, the 
refuge of the mean, cowering, black-browed slave, who. 
shivering in dread before his master, takes refuge in inward- 
ness, in obedience to the will of God and in thoughts of the 
life to come. His visions and beliefs, his incantations and 
prayers, are, after a time, organised into a system by a great 
priesthood which will and must always rely ultimately on the 
poor, and thus the proud, imperious instincts of the govern- 
ing part of the world are met by the pious, priest-ridden 
interests and emotions of the slave part. 

Such in essence is the central idea of the dead German 
rhapsodist,—for thinker, in the true sense of the word, we 
cannot call him. To refute completely this extraordinary 
perversion of history, philosophy, and common-sense would 
need a volume, and then would be superfluous; for such a 
creed, though professed by some and unconsciously held by 
others, can never take serious hold of men. If it did, social 
relations would be impossible, and society itself (not this or 
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be said that Nietzsche's history is so faulty 
as to be ridiculous. Rome, instead of being made up of the 
non-moral ueber-mensch, . beyond good and evil,’ was in ite 
inception, and for centuries of its existence, perhaps the panied 
‘| community in history, and it was successful, and even 
beneficent, just so far as it was moral. _ The early Roman 
religion was a religion of strict moral duties, and it enjoined 
severe punishment for infraction of moral law. What would 
old Cato have said had this modern German theory been 
irouched by some Greek philosopher in the Forum ? He 
would have made short work of the ueber-mensch. As for 
Nietzsche’s conception of Christianity and the purity and love 
it enjoins, it is of course waste of time to reason with one who 
believes that morality is a mere convention and that God does 
not exist. But it may at least be pointed out that Nietzsche's 
own hero, the great Iranian Zoroaster, based his entire 
yeligious system on absolute obedience to the commands of 
the Good Power,—a moral obedience to a Divinity whose 
commands were moral. The truth is that all mankind, “blond 
heats” as well as low, stunted, black-browed slaves, Brahmins 
and Sudras, East and West, have been compelled to live by 
moral law; either held to be revealed by a living God or to be 
the expression of one’s own being. And on that structure of 
innate morality have been laid the foundations of the stately 
temples of teligion, ever more and more expressive of the 
deeper aspirations of the soul. If Nietzsche knew nothing of 
this aspiration, we can but pity hismemory. What revelations 
God's minister of death has in keeping for such an unhappy 


Tt need scarcely 


more 


soul! 





BUTTERFLY SLEEP. 
T the time of writing a border of bright flowers runs in 
straight perspective from the window opposite, with a 
rose arcade by the border, and a yew hedge behind that. The 
shafts of the morning sun fly straight down to the flowers, 
and every blossom of hollyhock, sunflower, campanula, and 
convolvulus, and the scarlet ranks of the geraniums, are stand- 
ing at “attention” to welcome this morning inspection by the 
ruler and commander-in-chief of all the world of flowers. The 
inspecting officers, rather late as inspecting officers are wont 
to be, are overhauling and examining the flowers and their 
“kits.” These inspectors, also roused by the sun, are the 
butterflies and bees. Splendid red admirals are flying up, and 
alighting on the sunflowers, or hovering over the pink masses 
of valerian. Peacock butterflies, “eyed” like Emperors’ 
robes, open and shut their wings upon the petals; large 
tortoiseshells are flitting from flower to flower; mouse- 
coloured humming-bird moths are poising before the red lips 
of the geraniums; and a stream of common white butterflies 
is erossing the lawn to the flowers at the rate of twenty a 
minute. They all come from the same direction, across a 
cornfield and meadow, behind which lies a wood. The bees 
came first, as they are fairly early risers; the butterflies later, 
some of them very late, and evidently not really ready for 
parade, for they are sitting on the flowers stretching, brushing 
themselves, and cleaning their boots,—or feet. The fact is 
that the butterflies, late though it is, are only just out of bed. 
You might look all the evening to find the place where these 
particular butterflies sleep, and not discover it, unless some of 
them have taken a fancy to the verandah or the inside of a 
dwelling-room in the house. But each and every one of them 
has been asleep ina place it has chosen, and it is probable 
that some, the red admirals, for instance, will go back to that 
place to sleep at evening. 

Fond as the butterflies are of the light and sun, they dearly 
love their beds. Like most fashionable people who do nothing, 
they stay there very late. But their unwillingness to get up 
in the morning is equalled by their eager desire to leave the 
world and its pleasures early and be asleep in good time. 
They are the earliest of all our creatures to seek repose. An 
August day has about fifteen hours of light, and for that time 
the sun shines for twelve hours at least; but the butterflies 
weary of sun and flowers, colour and light, so early that by 
6 o'clock, even on warm days, many of them have retired for 
the night. On the chalk hills live many of the exquisite blue 
butterflies, whose motto, like that of the reds, is “early to 
bed.” Sometimes they may be found, long before sunset, 
sleeping in hundreds on the downs. Then may be seen the 
kind of bed a butterfly of this fragile yet hardy race chooses, 





and the attitudes it sleeps in, its efforts to be comfortable, 
and its precautions to avoid being carried off and eaten by 
the tigers and lions of the butterfly world. Last week, in the 
cold windy days, they were all falling asleep at 5 o'clock. 
Their dormitory was in the tall, colourless grass, with dead 
seed-heads, that fringes the tracks over the hills, or the leaves 
that cross the hollows. Common blues in hundreds were 
there, and small heath butterflies almost as many. The 
former, each and every one of them, arrange themselves to 
look like part of the seed-spike that caps the grass-stem. 
Then the use and purpose of the parti-coloured grey and 
yellow under-colouring of their wings is seen. The butterfly 
invariably goes to sleep head downwards, its eyes looking 
straight down the stem of the grass. It folds and contracts 
its wings to the utmost, partly, perhaps, to wrap its body 
from the cold. But the effect is to reduce its size and 
shape to a narrow ridge, making an acute angle with the 
grass-stem, hardly distinguishable in shape and colour from 
the seed-heads on thousands of other stems around. The 
butterfly also sleeps on the top of the stem, which increases 
its likeness to the natural finial of the grass. In the 
morning, when the sunbeams warm them, all these grey-pied 
sleepers on the grass-tops open their wings, and the 
colourless bennets are starred with a thousand living flowers 
of purest azure. Side by side with the “blues” sleep the 
common “small heaths.”” They use the grass-stems for beds, 
but less carefully, and with no such obvious solicitude to com- 
pose their limbs in harmony with the lines of the plant. They 
also sleep with their heads downwards, but the body is allowed 
to droop sideways from the stem like a leaf. This, with their 
light colouring, makes them far more conspicuous than the 
blues. Moreover, as grass has no leaves shaped in any way 
like the sleeping butterfly, the contrast of shape attracts 
notice. Can it be that the blues, whose brilliant colouring by 
day makes them conspicuous to every enemy, have learnt 
caution, while the brown heaths, less exposed to risk, are less 
careful of concealment ? Be it noticed that moths and butter- 
flies go to sleep in different attitudes. Moths fold their wings 
back upon their bodies, covering the lower wing, which is 
usually bright in colour, with the upper wing. They fold 
their antenne back on the line of their wings. Butterflies 
raise the wings above their bodies and lay them back to back, 
putting their antenne between them if they move them at all. 
On these same dry grasses of the hills, another of the most 
brilliant insects of this country may often be seen sleeping in 
swarms,—the carmine and green burnet moth. But it isaslug- 
gish creature, which often seems scarcely awake in the day, and 
its surrender to the dominion of sleep excites less surprise than 
the deep slumber of the active and vivacious butterflies. The 
heaths and “blues” should perhaps be regarded as the 
gipsies of the butterfly world, because they sleep in the open. 
They are even worse off than the nomads, because like that 
regiment which the War Office lately refused to grant field 
allowance to on the ground that they were “not under 
canvas,’ they do not seek even a temporary roof. What we 
may call the “ garden butterflies,” especially the red admirals, 
often do seek a roof, going into barns, sheds, churches, 
verandahs, and even houses to sleep. There, too, they often 
wake up in winter from their long hibernating sleep, and 
remind us of summer days gone by as they flicker on the sun- 
warmed panes. Mrs. Brightwen established the fact that 
they sometimes have fixed homes to which they return. Two 
butterflies, one a brimstone, the other, so far as the writer 
remembers, a red admiral, regularly came for admission to 
the house. One was killed by a rain-storm when the window 
was shut; the other hibernated in the house. Probably it 
was as a sleeping-place and bedroom that the butterflies made 
it their “home.” There is a parallel instance, mentioned, 
we believe, by Mr. Wallace, when a butterfly came night after 
night to sleep on a particular spot in the roof of a verandah in 
the Eastern Archipelago. In the East the sun itself is so regular 
and so rapid in rising and setting that the sleeping hours of 
insects and birds are far more regular than in temperate lands 
with their shifting periods of light and darkness. Our 
twilight, that season that the tropics know not, has produced 
a curious race of moths, or rather, a curious habit confined to 
certain kinds. They are the creatures neither of day nor of 
night, but of twilight. They awake as twilight begins. 


go about their business and enjoy a brief and crepuscular 
activity, and go to sleep as soon as darkness settles on the 
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world. At the first glimmer of the dawn they awaken again 
to fly till sunrise, when they hurry off like the fairies, and 
sleep till twilight falls again. 

As there are hundreds of moths that fly by night and sleep 
by day at seasons when there are perhaps only twenty species 
of butterflies flying by day and sleeping by night, it is strange 
that the sleeping moths are not more often found. Some 
kinds are often disturbed, and are seen. But the great 
majority are sleeping on the bark of trees, in hedges, in the 
crevices of pines, oaks, and elms, and other rough-skinned 
timber, and we see them not. Some prefer damp nights with 
a drizzle of rain to fly in, not the weather which we should 
choose as inviting us to leave repose. Few like moonlight 
nights ; darkness is their idea of a “ fine day” in which to get 
up and enjoy life, many, like the dreams in Virgil’s Hades, 
being all day high among the leaves of lofty trees, whence 
they descend at the summons of night, the— 

“Filmy shapes 
That haunt the dusk, with ermine capes, 
And woolly breasts, and beaded eyes.” 


The connection between character and bedtime which grew 
up from association when human life was less complex than 
now, has some counterpart in the world of butterflies and in- 
sects. The industrious bees go to bed much earlier than the 
roving wasps. The latter, which have been out stealing fruit 
and meat, and foraging on their own individual account, 
“knock in” atall hours till dark, and may sometimes be seen 
in a state of disgraceful intoxication, hardly able to find the 
way in at their own front door. The bees are all asleep by 
then in their communal dormitory. 

It would not be human if some belief had not arisen that 
the insects that fly by night imitate human thieves and rob 
those which toil by day. There has always been a tradition 
that the death’s-head moth, the largest of all our moths, does 
this, and that it creeps into the hives and robs the bees, 
which are said to be terrified by a squeaking noise made by 
the gigantic moth, which to a bee must appear as the roe did 
to its victims. It is said that the bees will close up the sides 
of the entrance to the hive with wax so as to make it too 
small for the moth to creep in. Probably this is a fable, due 
to the pirate badge which the moth bears on its head. But it 
is certainly fond of sweet things, and as it is often caught in 
empty sugar-barrels, it is quite possible that it does come to 
the hive-door at night and alarm the inmates in its search for 


honey. 








CORRES PON DENCE, 


THE STORY OF A TERRIER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

S1r,—Thisis the story of a terrier. ‘ Pat’ has lived all his tenand 
a half years, except the first six weeks, in the middle of a large 
public school. Boys have always surrounded him, and seem 
to have imparted to him something of perpetual youth, though 
it must be admitted that his beard and moustache and the 
backs of his ears are very grey. He is the offspring of two 
highly bred parents, one a Yorkshire, the other a Skye 
terrier, and from the age of one anda half till now he has 
never failed to exhibit the pugnacious and virile spirit of his 
double lineage. Previously to that tender age his disposition 
was of the mildest; he threatened to grow up a Hopley 
Porter among dogs, and when assailed by a stranger would 
meekly turn his head away so as to avoid injury, and make it 
difficult to retaliate. But for some inscrutable reason this 
sweet reasonableness very suddenly passed away. Something 
happened which made reprisals a necessity, and from that 
moment ‘ Pat’ has been a circum compita pugnaz, the terror of 
the neighbourhood, and the vanquisher of every canine foe 
not wholly disparate in size. His two chief enemies have 
passed away. The first, after losing all his teeth, found the 
recurrent conflicts with ‘Pat’ too much for his old age, 
especially as on one occasion he met his younger assailant 
without a muzzle, himself muzzled pursuant to law. The 
other one, though made much of at home, saw fit to decamp 
into the woods, and has been no more seen. 


But before describing ‘ Pat's’ methods of compensating him- 
self for these losses, some salient points of character must be 
indicated. His love for his master, which is very firm, dates 





from a deed of rapine which he committed at th 
mouths on the poultry shed. His master detected him w; 

a very young chicken in his mouth, hanging at art : 
from his jaws, and on ‘ Pat’s’ speaking countenance there "i y 
delicious expression of childlike geniality, and whim, - 
guilelessness. But this availed not to save him from a = 
visitation delivered on the spot, a switch of exactly the righ 
size and weight being found close by. Since then his on ; 
taking a licking has been a model for all terriers, = 


@ age of ten 


Scare 
a sound escapes the door of his lips except a Ret 


articulate maledictions, and immediately it is done he j 
brimming over with noisy ferocia, barking and jumping nn 
and ready for any iniquity there and then. He jg pena 

: i erste n 
dramatic to the tip of his tail. He must know that his import. 
ance is not world-wide, but he always behaves as if it were 
Again, he likes to pose as an absolute master of the ceremonies 
always, and yet he could be influenced, mostly for the bad, eae 
by a female too,a half-sister of his own, poor little ‘Cricket,’ who 
was poisoned at three years of age. She, like many terrieys 
could stand anything except a small schoolboy running 
The frequent spectacle of a lower boy late for lesson roused al 
the devilry in her, and * Pat’ was borne along by the impetus 
of her feelings till the two together, rushing unperceiyed 
behind, would, with sudden very loud yappings and snaps at 
the fleshy portion of the leg, reduce the poor urehin abruptly 
to a sense of the reality of life, and give him a signal lessoy 
on punctuality, ‘Pat’ felt no animus whatever, but the part 
had to be played, and he played it to perfection. Again, when 
the squad of school recruits was being drilled on the terrace, 
Cricket’ made up her mind, and told ‘ Pat’ that the sharp 
words of command were so many insults directly hurled at 
her head, so the twin black-haired, shaggy little furies laid on 
with their sharp white teeth to the lower end of the drill. 
sergeant’s pantaloons. He, like the sentry at Pompeii, con. 
tinued at his post till the mischief was done, but afterwards 
bethought him of a way of compensation. He went to the 
dogs’ master and pleaded that his unmentionables Were in 
such a plight that he could no longer speak with his enemies 
in the gate. ‘ Well, but the damage was not very great, I 
suppose ; the trousers are not new, are they ?”—* Beg pardon, 
Sir, but in a few days I am to be married, and these 
are the only pants I have in the world, and there is no 
time to get them mended.” This was acloser. The man of war 
was given 16s. to purchase a ready-made pair at short notice, 
in flagrant disregard of the possibility of sweated labour. 


But about the time that ‘Cricket’ died, ‘ Pat's’ life was 
changed by thearrival of two beautiful golden collies, incredibly 
noisy animals and wholly without minds,—* Damon’ and 
‘Daphne.’ ‘Damon’ is a perfect embodiment of the charming 
picture drawn by William Watson. The “ancestral strenuous. 
ness”’ of the sheep-dog forbear has degenerated into mere noise 
and the silliest ballyragging. If he hears a cart a quarter. 
mile off, he rushes floundering through geranium beds 
and banging among the delphiniums, romping ferociously 
with his mate. On these occasions he began by trying to 
make a fool of ‘Pat.’ He would alluve him as if to a bear- 
fight, too silly to see that ‘Pat’ was thirsting for his life 
blood, and, conceive it, would rudely thrust his huge paw 
right into ‘ Pat’s’ face or shove him shamefully back among the 
lobelias, and only bark with inane delight at what he had done. 
But ‘Pat, with Billingsgate—horresco referens—powing 
from his lips, used to fly after him, his short furry legs twinkling 
along the gravel, and hurl himself at the throat of this big, 
shameless buffoon. The only result was that he would grip holdof 
alot of yellow hair, and ‘ Damon’ would go dashing along roaring 
with laughter, hardly knowing that he was there. Could an 
elderly gentleman with an iron-grey beard and a name for 
prowess in battle be expected to stand this? The end came in 
a strange fashion. Among ‘Pat's’ oddities is a habit he bas of 
licking the chops of any friend or neighbour if haply there may 
be some rich remains of a stolen mutton bone. The spirit is 
that of the old woman with the jar of Falernian, but the gain 
seems more tangible. Anyhow, he often does it to ‘ Damon, 
and on one occasion, the latter becoming restive, began to 
move away, when ‘Pat’ bit him sharply on the tender and 
hairless jowl. ‘Damon,’ formerly imperious, confessed this 
homethrust by a whimper, and from that day to this ‘ Pat’ has 
known how to subdue him. No more boisterous gladness for 





poor ‘Damon.’ True, at the beginning of a walk he can still 
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as 
er across the cricket-field, but that is only 
because ‘ Pat’ is too short in the leg to keep up. * Damon’ 
isa cowed and submissive beast now. Ofttimes he lies on the 
lawn nescio quid meditans nugaram et totus in illis, W hen 
‘Pat,’ thinking times are slow, conjures up a whole Tliad of 
fiction, and assumes that the enhappy collie is a dangerous 
character requiring repression. So he utters the most sinister 
ngs to him from twenty yards away, and looking in the 
opposite direction, spurning the grass with his hind-legs with 
jis tail cocked till it lies stiffly along his backbone. Tngentes 
animas angusto in pectore versat. Or he will patrol round 
and ronnd bis victim, tyrannising disgracefully and glancing 
askance to see if human beings are observing him. Then 
in two minutes he will be perfectly friendly for the rest of 
the afternoon. It is all sham, but it adds a great zest to 
life, and that is the grand object of this fine actor and prince of 
bullies, as indeed it is to many another controversialist 

better known in the wider world.—I am, Sir, &e., 
E. LytTELTON. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee ee 
OUR ARTILLERY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr.—“ Y” R.H.A. is one of the new Horse Artillery batteries, 
It was “formed” at Aldershot in May. At the present 
moment its only “equipment” consists of two old guns, so 
old and worn that blank cartridges are not allowed to be fired 
from them.—I am, Sir, &e., Gro. S. Harvey. 
Ambarrow, Sandhurst, Berks. 





THE NAVY AND THE MARINES, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir—The open discontent of the corps of Royal Marines, as 

manifested in the recent Parliamentary agitation and public 

correspondence, has been such common knowledge amongst 

naval officers for generations that few of them are inclined to 

do more than accept the fact that it always must exist while 

the present position is maintained. Almost all agree that for 

the all-suflicient reason of discipline, which comprehensive 

word includes command, relative rank, and the administra- 

tion of justice, the powers that be are well advised in the 

light of their long experience in the limitations they have 

imposed upon, and which are so galling to, the Marine officer 
afloat. The general public hears little of the continuous growl, 
andis content to rest happy in the knowledge that the Marines 
always have and always do distinguish themselves mightily 
whenever there are hard knocks to give and take or a tug-of- 
war to be won at the Military Tournament. One is half afraid 
to say it, but many have hazy notions as to what a Marine 
actually is, and certainly few unconnected with the Services 
have more than the most nebulous ideas of the constitution and 
duties of the corps. For the benefit of these, then, let me 
state briefly that the corps of Royal Marines consists of two 
huge regiments for service in the Navy. One is known as 
the Royal Marine Light Infantry, numbering fifteen thousand 
men, and the other as the Royal Marine Artillery, number- 
ing four thousand men. The latter go through a more ex- 
tended course of instruction in gunnery, and must be of 
higher physical development; but otherwise the duties and 
constitution of the two are the same, and for service afloat 
a proportion of the two units are blended into one detach- 
ment. This detachment is under the command of an officer, 
or, in small ships, a non-commissioned officer, of either corps, 
and no distinctions save those of uniform and pay are drawn 
between the two. Vast headquarters have been established at 
Gosport, Devonport, and Chatham for the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry, and at Eastney for the Royal Marine Artillery; and 
while serving on shore the Marine is for all purposes a soldier 
of the Line, and is under the Army Discipline Act. His first 
entry into the Service is made under precisely the same con- 
ditions asa recruit for the Line, and his first training isthe same. 
Up to the time when the two are perfect in their drills, and 
in all respects duly qualified soldiers of the Queen, the 
parallel is maintained, but then the lines diverge, and widely, 
Whereas the soldier's knowledge of the sea is confined to 
certain unpleasant memories of the troopship which takes 
him from England to “ Gawd knows where,” and on board of 








which he is still a soldier in all his ways, words, and hopes; 
the Marine when he is played out of his barrack gates past the 
waving handkerchiefs and weeping women has already 
become in very truth one of those who goes down to the sea 
in ships and whose business is in the great waters. Henceforth 
for three years, or perhaps four, at a time, he must live, move, 
and think as a “soldier and sailor too,” and with the abiding 
knowledge that, save for uncertain periods in barracks, his life 
in the Service will be passed at sea. In his time in the Service 
he differs from his comrade of the Line in that the Marine 
is a continuous or long-service man,—i.e., engages for twelve 
years for the first period, and then re-engages, at his own 
option, for another nine years if he wishes to earn a pension. 
In detachments varying in number from half-a-dozen to a 
hundred, he serves her Majesty all the world over, per mare, 
per terram, forming a welcome and highly trained addition to 
the force at the disposal of any military Commander-in-Chief 
whoneeds him. Great, indeed, are his rejoicings when there isa 
chance of becoming a soldier again, while his officers’ feeling 
is something deeper and more heartfelt still. But men-of-war 
are not troopships, and obviously this large force is not 
trained and maintained solely on the off-chance of its being a 
useful auxiliary to the Regular Army in distant operations. 
Originally (as Major Edye points out in his admirable history 
of the corps), “fleets were raised and manned, in most 
eases, with the specific object of carrying out some predeter- 
mined military descent, and not with the object of meeting 
the enemy at sea.” Hence arose the desirability of soldiers 
with some sea training who would not be more or less 
incapacitated by a sea voyage, and later, the crews being 
numerically weak, for sea duties generally. Later still 
(though here I differ from Major Edye), when these soldiers 
had evolved into Marines, they became recognised as the 
example and embodiment of the highest naval discipline, and 
the natural protection of the officers of the ship, while the 
companies on shore were naturally regarded as a magnificent 
reserve for the manning of the Fleet. At the present day 
they still remain as a magnificent reserve, but their duties 
on board ship have narrowed down to the following limits :— 
Firstly, as guard and sentries, in which department they 
are undoubtedly at present specialists; secondly, as working 
hands, where their military training is more of a draw- 
back than otherwise; and, thirdly, as domestics, in which 
department they do anything but shine. As a fighting unit 
in the ship for ship purposes they man a comparatively 
insignificant number of guns and supply a small proportion 
of ammunition. As a mobile military force for shore pur- 
poses one can pay them no higher compliment than by 
saying that they always act up to their glorious history and 
traditions. I hope it will be seen from what I have said that 
many points present themselves for argument, though we 
have not reached the main point yet. Im these days of 
education, and under the system that prevails of entering 
bluejackets as boys and bringing them up in the way they 
should go, the necessity for a guard of sworn men as a pro- 
tection for the officers or for the maintenance of discipline 
has ceased to exist. The methods of a military fatigue party 
being totally different from those of a bluejacket working 
party, it is no exaggeration to say that as regards work on 
board a ship oil and water mix roughly as well as blue- 
jackets and Marines. The seaman gunner of to-day is almost 
as highly trained and every bit as good a shot as your artillery- 
man, and has shown that on shore he is fit and ready to take 
his place in any fighting line or work any field battery with 
equal success, while for ship purposes generally he is incom- 
parably superior. The domestic question is not so important, 
but a corps of trained domestics would add immensely to the 
officers’ comfort, and could be taught to supply ammunition 
easily. With the establishinent of naval barracks on shore 
bluejackets are rapidly learning guard and sentry duties, and 
would of a certainty show themselves more than equal to 
these duties were they definitely required to perform them as 
part of their work. From the ship point of view, then, one 
may say that there is nothing that a Marine does which a 
bluejacket with all his marvellous adaptability could not soon 
learn to do, while of the seaman’s craft in general the Marine 
remains as ignorant as our friend “Tommy” on board the 
troopship. The ship and the best possible method of 
manning her is the great consideration, and it must surely 
be obvious that a man who hus been brought up im a sew 
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school pure and simple must be the better man for ship 
purposes. The Empire will stand or fall by what we 
accomplish or fail to accomplish on blue water, not by 
what a handful of men may do on shore, so that the 
method of manning our ships is an Imperial question of the 
first magnitude. So far we have not mentioned the officers, 
yet this is where the main point lies. The Navy could not 
under any circumstances stand the loss of twenty thousand 
trained men, and if any change is made it must be very 
gradual, and such as not to affect numbers in any way, but 
Marine officers might, from a seaman’s point of view, just as 
well remain on shore. They are a splendid set of fellows, but 
there is no place for them on board a ship. Apart from an 
hereditary interest in the corps or family connections with it, 
the great majority who enter are attracted by the prospect of 
seeing the world, avoiding the heavy expenses of a military 
mess, and the knowledge that the direct commission gives 
them the coveted position of “ officer and gentleman” without 
the ordeal of eighteen months in leading-strings through 
which their comrades of Sandhurst must pass. Soldier's 
drill and soldier's routine are vigorously pumped into them 
to fit them for the sea service, and when they are at last 
sent to sea, they certainly inspect and report their de- 
tachment, and are endowed with a limited power of punish- 
ment, but of ship duties from a navigational or tactical 
point of view they are necessarily and absolutely tgnorant. 
While the naval Lieutenant is keeping watch, navigating, 
looking after guns, torpedoes, or whatever his duty may be, 
the Marine is, and must be by reason of his training, content 
to read a novel or study the profession of a soldier in the 
privacy of his cabin, varying the monotony by writing letters 
in a wardroom which is empty save for himself. Is it any 
wonder then that when active service calls for men on shore 
the naval Lieutenant should hardly take it kindly when this 
passenger, who in so many cases has little interest in the ship 
and no esprit de Navy, emerges from below and says with all 
the weight of authority behind him: “I am the man for this” ? 
That is, however, but a side issue. The point that calls for the 
most thoughtful consideration is that in a first-class battle- 
ship of to-day you have three officers, who, for all the good 
they are for working a ship at sea, might just as well be 
classed as non-combatants. There is one great difference, 
however, and that is that no officers of the other non-com- 
batant branches on board could possibly be spared, and the 
Marine officers could. In no way can they relieve the un- 
speakable strain that must be brought upon the naval 
executive in time of war,and their departmental duties are 
almost nominal, while the others are vitally necessary. It is 
no use blinking facts, and I will only venture to state as my 
opinion that if the Marine officers afloat at this present 
moment were replaced by duly qualified Lieutenants, the con- 
sequences of more even distribution of ship work and less 
continuous strain on nerves and constitution which the addi- 
tion of men available and competent for watch-keeping, &c., in 
time of war would ensure must mean vastly increased efficiency 
for the first line of defence. It is a big question, and space 
forbids that I should discuss the tremendously important 
questions of finance, recruiting, and scheme of amalgamation 
that it involves. On the question of sentiment my answer 
must be that for the same reason as an obsolete ship 
is put out of commission, no matter how good her lines 
or how glorious her fighting record, so some day the 
Marines as a separate entity must cease to exist. 
If it pleases my angry critics better, let us say that 
all bluejackets will become Marines. So be it, always pro- 
vided that they are not half soldiers, and that their officers 
are wholly seamen. Messieurs the Marines, I have the honour 
to number among you many staunch friends and good com- 
vades, and if by any chance these words of mine should meet 
the eyes of any of you I crave your pardon for treading on 
your toes. I can only ask you to believe that in what I have 
written I have been actuated by the sole desire of, if possible, 
at any rate giving rise to discussion as to what, in regard to 
your magnificent corps, is the best method of ensuring the 
strength of the British Navy, on which, under the good 
providence of God, the wealth, safety, and strength of the 
Kingdom chiefly depend —I am, Sir, &c., 
Naval OFFICER. 


eR 
THE TRAINING OF THE BRITISH ARMY 

" ‘ , gore EDITOR OF ‘nig “SPECTATOR.”] % 
Sir—I have read your article on “The Trainme j 
British Army” in the Spectator of Peli, -" 
as a professional soldier there is something pathetic i cd 
appeai to the military authorities to “ give their minds rere 
proper training of the Army.” Who shall decide < @ 
doctors disagree as to what is really the “ proper” ‘ene 
of the Army? Is the Army to fight the Boers or mv 
Germans? Are our soldiers to be experts or machines ? When 
you have settled this question, there is another one behind it 
How is your system of training to be applied to an “ Arm " 
composed of men, regular and auxiliary, serving me 
different conditions in different parts of the world ? How 
can you apply your system even to the smallest unit—the 
battalion—when the unit consists of officers and inen in 
different stages of proficiency varying with the length of 
their service? When this second problem has been ‘solved 
there remains the question of time and Opportunity. As 
regards time, you must deduct from the working day of 
officer and private the hours now spent in clerical work and 
manual labour. The officer is not merely a fighting man 
and schoolmaster; he is a tailor, an accountant, a cashier, g 
magistrate, a cook, a caterer, and a juryman. Above all, he 
is a dandy who needs the services of one soldier to act as his 
valet. The private must be able to whitewash walls, seryh 
floors, carry coals, clean and mend clothes, wash dishes, and 
do scavenger’s work. As regards opportunity, how can you 
train men for the field unless men and officers are all present 
in the ranks, prepared for a march into suitable country? To 
do this you must shut up the barracks, officers’ megs, ser. 
geants’ mess, canteen, cook-house, tailors’ shop, and all other 
regimental offices and institutions which absorb so large a 
proportion of the “strength” of a battalion. Finally, if you 
aspire to make professional soldiers of our three-year and 
five-year men you must pay them a living wage, and alter the 
system of promotion for officers, substituting competition for 
seniority, and rewarding industry and zeal at the expense of 
slackness and incapacity.—I am, Sir, &c., ADSUTANT, 





STORKS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,— Three splendid storks alighted in a field close by in 
May,—one was shot, and a very handsome specimen he has 
made in a glass case.” There would not—the pity of it—he 
anything very curious, for all its blank brutality, in the above 
quotation, but for the connection in which it appears. The 
words quoted form the closing sentence of a letter about 
swallows in the Spectator of August 25th. The correspondent 
writes regretfully about the diminution in number of another 
migratory bird, the swallow. I thought as I read the letter 
(I never miss any letter or article about beast or bird life that 
appears in the Spectator) that the writer was a lover of birds, 
and I shared his interest in the swallow and the regret with 
which he spoke of the diminishing number of the martins 
visiting these shores of late years. I shared with him also bis 
dislike of that cad of bird society, the sparrow. I was charmed 
with the letter as I went along. But never, never in all my 
life have words, written or spoken, more rudely shocked me 
than I was shocked by the sentence I have quoted at the end 
of a letter that otherwise seemed in sympathy with birds and 
birds’ ways: “Three splendid storks [‘splendid’ in what sense?) 
alighted in a field close by in May [alighted for a little 
rest, poor birds, tired after their long flight to reach their 
summer home ],—one was shot, and a very handsome specimen 
he has made in a glass case”! To me, who am neither 
sportsman nor collector, having, on the contrary, a senti- 
mental regard, a feeling almost akin to reverence, for the 
stork, the shooting of one of these harmless and beautiful 
birds seems an unspeakably wanton and cruel act. To shoot, 
to stuff, to glass-case a stork,—the horror of it. I come, Sir, 
from a country where the stork is held nearly as sacred as 
in Egypt of old, where, on the low-roofed farms and cottages 
in country and in town, the storks build their nest and rear 
their young ones unmolested, in absolute peace and undis- 
turbed quiet. The stork is indissolubly associated with life 
in Denmark, and ever present in the Danish summer land- 
scape, whether in field or in meadow, where he stalks about 








with stately gait, filling his big bill with snakes and frogs for 
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__——- 
the larder at home ; 

lying meadow, as 
mays the other one tucked away under his wing ; or 
floating home at eve on his large, motionless wings like an 
angel of peace; or at the manceuyres in autumn, when the 
young ones’ wings are tested before the grand passage, 
ihe “general,” in mercy, sticking his bill through the 
weakling, for woe betide the unfortunate straggler that 
shall alight and seek rest, coming or going, on unfriendly 
shores; or at home, tame as the barn-door fowl, standing on 
the low roof of the farm, surveying the country, while 
guarding the nest, where his mate is busy with care for her 
downy wee ones. The stir in the yard or the street below 
disturbs him not. He is frightened ut neither man nor beast. 
No one ever offered him violence or did him harm, and he 
comes back, therefore, to the cart-w heel placed on the roof as 
a framework for his nest, year after year, with faultless 
regularity, —and the Danish landscape retains one of its most 
charming and picturesque characteristics. No one in Denmark 
will ever need deplore the disappearance of the stork there 
because he was unkindly or inhospitably treated,—even to 
sportsmen and collectors is he sacred. To shoot a stork!— 
the bringer of our “little sisters and brothers,” the darling of 
the children’s stories—ah, no! that will surely never happen, 
or the character of my countrymen shall strangely alter.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., L. OBEL. 

London. 





IMPRESSIVE CEREMONTALS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPHCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—* No procession that could march through the Strand 
would produce the electric shock that would be felt if every 
man in that great street at the same moment stopped and 
lifted his hat in air.” Such is the conclusion, and practically 
the keynote, of your interesting and reflective article in the 
Spectator for August 25th. May f point out that in this con- 
nection England might well sit at the feet of the most his- 
torie instructress in the art of dignified and impressive 
simultaneousness,—the Catholic Church ? Leta funeral pass 
through the crowded streets of any city in a Catholic 
country—let us even say Paris, where religion as such is 
anything but universal—and in the simultaneous uplifting of 
nearly every hat within sight may be seen a near approxima- 
tion to the scene you have suggested. But even more impres- 
sive, dignified, and ennobling, if properly carried out, is the very 
beautiful custom of the Angelus, which, I venture to submit, 
has no equal in any other form of Christianity,—and this 
without special pleading. How far a universal observance of 
the Angelus is to be found to-day in any one place I cannot 
say; but this at least is certain, that granted such observance 
the impressiveness and solemnity of the occasion could hardly 
be surpassed. As the sixth hour chimes, so also chimes the 
Angelus from every steeple. At that moment every man un- 
covers, and every tongue gives utterance to prayer. The 
players pause in their game; the shopman and his customer 
both interrupt their bargaining ; the peasants in the fields (as 
Millet shows us) cease their labour; the passers-by are 
arrested ; housewives silence their gossip; business, pleasure, 
toil,—all alike are hushed for a tiny period, during which the 
thoughts of men return to God. Surely here is a simul- 
taneousness, simple in its action and noble in its purpose, 
equal to anything else that the world can hope to show. As I 
write there is opposite my window the tower of a Dominican 
monastery whence every day the Angelus rings its call to 
prayer. But, alas, how few of the passing Londoners know 
aught of the beauty that might wait upon the bell!—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. ELLIoT ANSTRUTHER. 
Southampton Road, N.W. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER ON RELIGION AND 
SCIENCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your article in the Spectator of August 25th on “The 
First Principles of Nescience” leads me to crave permission 
to draw attention in your columns to a strange logical fallacy 
—as it seems to me—in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ First 
Principles” (Fourth Edition, Fifth Thousand, 1880). As 
the conclusion he thus arrives at forms one of the two 
bases of his first principles, his error, if error it be, is ex- 


| 





or when standing still at a pool or ina | ceedingly serious. I am rather reluctant to give publicity to 
he does for hours on end on one of his | the criticism, because I am one of those who hold Mr. Spencer 


in profound admiration, not only for his vast ability and 
learning, but also—and still more—for his splendid self: 
denial and lifelong tenacity of purpose in building up his 
monumental “Synthetic Philosophy.” The passage I refer 
to will be found on pp. 43-46. It forms the last section (§ 14) 
of his second chapter on “ Ultimate Religious Ideas,” and 
embodies Mr. Spencer’s conclusions thereon. In the first 
paragraph of the section he states that “ Atheism, Pantheism, 
and Theism, when rigorously analysed, severally prove to be 
absolutely unthinkable.” In the next paragraph he says, “A 
religious creed is definable as a theory of original causation,” 
and justifies that statement by brief references to several 
such theories. He then proceeds:—‘* Now every theory tacitly 
asserts two things: firstly, that there is something to be ex: 
plained; secondly, that such and such is the explanation. 
Hence, however widely different speculators may disagree in 
the solutions they give of the same problem, yet by im- 
plication they agree that there is a problem to be solved. 
Here then is an element which all creeds have in common. 
Religions diametrically opposed in their overt dogmas are yet 
perfectly at one in the tacit conviction that the existence of 
the world with all it contains and all which surrounds it is a 
mystery ever pressing for interpretation. On this point, if on 
no other, there is entire unanimity.” And in the next para- 
graph Mr. Spencer very strongly enforces the importance of 
“the truth we have arrived at.” Then comes the fallacy. In 
the three remaining paragraphs Mr. Spencer—in apparent un- 
consciousness that his conclusion is the very reverse of that 
“ truth ’—works out his great dogma, “that the Power which 
the Universe manuests to us is utterly inscrutable.” I 
humbly submit that that conclusion cannot by any logical 
process be drawn from “a problem to be solved,” and “a 
mystery ever pressing for interpretation,” unless the words 
which I have twice ventured to italicise are omitted, and I 
trust our venerable and venerated philosopher will pardon me 
for observing that even his opinions—expressed in the whole 
chapter, and particularly in the last three paragraphs—cannot 
evacuate the force of his own most true statement of what is 
the common element in all creeds. Just as the theory of 
free-will is not seriously affected by any discoveries as to its 
being more restricted than was at one time perceived; so the 
increasing sense of mystery which—-in some respects, not all—ie 
observable as creeds become more elevated in character, cannot 
invalidate the proposition with which Mr. Spencer started. 
And this is the more serious, because the very points he drops 
out are precisely those which constitute the life and meaning 
of any and every living religion, being anterior to, as well as 
involved in, the formulation of creeds.—I am, Sir, &e., 
United University Club. C. Lioyp ENestTROM. 


P.S.—Though by quoting from the edition of 1880 (in my 
first draft I used that of 1870) I thought I was giving Mr. 
Spencer's words, fully matured after nearly twenty years of 
publication, I have, by the courtesy of Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate, been allowed to glance at the edition of 1900, in 
which I find considerable changes, though none of them 
really affect my criticism. Still, it may be well to name any 
which are of the slightest moment. In my first quotation, 
“wholly” takes the place of “absolutely,” and in my third 
“calling” that of “ever pressing”; and at the end of that 
quotation, the sentence, “On this point ..... . unanimity,” 
is omitted, as is also “ utterly” in the last quotation. Besides 
which, Mr. Spencer has shortened the last three paragraphs 
into two. 





OUR MEDICAL DEPARTMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—As you have opened your columns for weeks past to 
violent and unsupported attacks upon the personnel of the 
R.A.M.C. who are silently doing their duty in South Africa, 
I trust you will admit a word of temperate remonstrance. In 
the Spectator of August 25th you publish a letter from a 
person, G. T. Wrench, who gives as his sole qualification for 
becoming a surgical critic that he had “been through a six 
months’ course of medicine and surgical dressing at one of the 
largest London hospitals,” and had made a three months’ 
observation from a sick-bed in another London hospital. 
Equipped with such knowledge of a profession which now 
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exacts five years’ studentship, Mr. Wrench asserts that ‘one 
constantly came across cases in which the doctor of the 
R.A.M.C. was unable to reduce a dislocation or set a fracture 
by the proper methods.” Presumably Mr. Wrench had learned in 
six months all the “proper methods” of “ both medicine and 
surgical dressing” which the officer of the R.A.M.C. had 
failed to acquire in five years. With the. efficiency of the 
R.A.M.C. I am not concerned; the responsibility for that 
rests with the schools which taught them, the Boards which 
examined them, and the senior medical officers whose duty it 
-8 to inspect them ; but I do most earnestly protest against a 
Journal holding the position of the Spectator sowing broadcast 
through its immense circulation libellous and defamatory 
statements without corroboration or support. against a body 
of absent men who would be individually protected by the 
law of the land had the writer dared to name them.—I am, 
Sir, Ke., NATHANIEL ALCOCK, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Army Medical] Staff. 
Bellevue, Ballybrack, co. Dublin. 


[The best answer we can give to our correspondent’s charges 
is to state the fact that other critics with equal acrimony 
accuse us of deliberately sheltering the hospital authorities. 
We incline to the belief that when the whole truth is known 
it will be discovered that the doctors and nurses, though 
terribly overworked, as a rule did their duty, and that the 
breakdowns, when they occurred, were generally unavoidable. 
The way, however, to arrive at the truth is not to suppress 
discussion, but to listen to both sides.—Ep. Spectator. } 





RIFLE CLUBS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—One of your correspondents seems to have misunder. 
stood my remarks in my last letter with regard to the 
superiority of the long range over the Morris tube range, and 
I shall be obliged if you will allow me to justify myself if 
possible. In the county in which 1 resided at the time that 
rifle clubs began to be discussed, there was much interest in 
the matter, and a benevolent nobleman started a rifle club, but 
his range was further from my abode than the Volunteer range. 
T interviewed the Colonel of the Volunteer regiment and found 
that I could become an hon. member of the Volunteer regiment 
by a yearly payment of one guinea, with free use of a Service 
rifle and the charge of 1s. 3d. for every ten rounds of ammuni- 
tion. I naturally wished others to know of the privileges 
that might thus be obtained, and nothing was further from 
my mind than to disparage rifle clubs. But 1 take it that 
any member of a rifle club would be glad to try his skili on a 
long range if he were able to do so, in spite of the odious 
presence of the insufferable person whom one of your able 
correspondents terms a ‘“‘self-elected Volunteer.” I admit 
that I am only a theorist, but even a “ self-elected Volunteer’ 
should be able to distinguish one end of his rifle from the 
other, unless overcome by the heat of the weather.—I am, Sir, 
&e., E. Urwick, 
Hon. Member Royal] Sussex Regiment. 

P.S.—As a supplement to the above I send you the rules 

for hon. members in the Royal Sussex Regiment. 


Ist VOLUNTEER BATTALION ROYAL SUSSEX REGIMEN’. 
RULES for and PRIVILEGES of HONORARY MEMBERS of the Battalion 
who Subscribe noi less than £1 1s. per Annum to the General Funds of the 
Battalion. 


(1) Hon. Members may attend Plain Clothes Drill when approvea by the Com- 
manding Ofticer and are permitted to wear the Uniform of Privates of the Corps 
(to be provided at their own expense), With the addition of the letter R on the 
shoulder straps. 

(2) An Hon. Member is entitled, with the writter permission of the Command 
ing Officer, to use the Rifle Range on days ana times when it is not required for 
Corps purposes, or is not let or granted to other Battalions or units of her Majesty's 
Forces, or to any Rifle Association for practice. The Range is situatea at Mile 
Oak, Portslade, and the Range Hut is on the road just bevond the Waterworks. 

(3) Previous to the permission in paragraph 2 being granted, the Commanding 
Otticer must be satisfied that the Hon. Member is sufficiently trained in the use of 
the Rifle to justify the permission being given, and this permission may be with 
drawn at any time by the Commanding Otlicer for any reason he may think 
sufficient. 

(4) Hon, Members must make their own arrangements as to providing Markers, 
and must provide their own Ammunition, which, however, may be purchased at 
the Range Hut, at the price of 1s. 3d. for 10 Rounds 

(5) For the present Hon. Members may use, free of charge. Rifles kept up at the 
Range, but they will be personally responsible to the Commanding Officer tor their 
safe custody and for any damage to them. Under no consideration is any Rifle tc 
be removed from the Range. 

(6) Hon. Members may use their own Rifles (providea they fire *303 Bali Ammu 
nition) and leave them at their own risk at the Range, but if they wish them kept 
clean they must make their own arrangements with the Marker, 


eer 
must produce his Ticket of Meinbership to an officer, any 
Staff, or to the Marker or Attendant at the Hut, wheney 


member of the Permanent 
entitled to any of the privileges as an Hon. Member unt 


er called upon, a 
Hig Pay = , and is 
‘ il his Subscription bey 
(8) The Commanding Officer reserves the right to close any R oe 
from time to time as he may think proper, ANes Or Targets 
(9) Hon. Members must be most particular that they obsery. 
laid down from time to time tor working the Range, as thease bes all Orders 
selves but of others may be itnperilied by disregard or disobedience of susie 
: ‘ oh orders 
(10) Persons desirous of becoming Hon. Members may apply in Writing t — 
5 . 0 
The Hon. Secretary, 
ist Vol Battalion Royal Sue 
JVal Slssexy Re 
Headquarters, Chureh Street, Briton 
Each application will then be considered and the applicant inf, 
whether he is admitted or not. ormed in due coursg 
(11) These Rules will be subject te variation from time to time, but a 


tions made during any year will be posted at Headquarters a DY altera. 


hd at the Range, 
N.B.—The Range is almost invariably occupied for Battali wren 
fuesday, Thursday, and Saturday afternoons. oD Class Firing on 


Hon. Members may join the Battalion Shooting Club, an 


. d for particulars shoy) 
apply to the Secretary, Sergt. BUTCHER, at Headquarters, particulars should 


[The system of honorary membership is excellent, and ye 
hope it will be widely extended; but a guinea is an impossible 
subscription for the major part of the population. Would i 
not be possible to reduce it, at any rate in the case of proved 
marksmen? Or why should not the battalion offer free 
honorary memberships as prizes to men who could reach a 
certain standard of shooting? That would be a great ep. 
couragement to the members of rifle clubs.—Eb. Spectator, j 





CONDENSED MILK. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR." 

Sir,—We are surprised at the letter written to you on 
“Our Medical Department in South Africa” by Dr. H. W. 
Seager. His assertions that “there is scarcely any medical 
practitioner of experience and observation whe has not seen 
the poisonous effects of condensed milk on infants, especially 
in gastric and enteric troubles.” and also “ the mere process of 
tinning milk makes it a doubtful article of nutrition,” are 
such pure nonsense that we should not have thought you 
would print the same. If condensed milk were an article suck 
as Dr. Seager suggests, Dr. Scholtze would not have, in his 
evidence before the Hospitai Commission. stated that “he 
had found the Langman Hospitai at Bloemfontein in an 
excellent condition. There was no overcrowding. It was true 
that there had been a scarcity of fresh milk. but the con. 
densed milk supplied had answered admirably.’ —1 am, Sir, ke, 

48 Cannon Street. London, E.C. HENRI NESTLE. 

[We publish Mr. Nestlé’s letter, but we can pronounce no 
opinion on the merits of the question, nor can we publish any 
more letters on the subject.—ED. Spectutor.] 





THE SURRENDER OF MASON AND SLIDELL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Srr.—May I make a smali contribution to this discussion? 
T was at the time a boy of twelve travelling with a tutor in 
America. We had an introduction to Mr. Lincoln, who 
received us at the White House. I well remember his firm 
(not to say painful) grip of the hand. and that a lady. who] 
fancied was Mrs. Lincoln, stood by the window. The President 
told us of the capture of the Envoys, and then continued :— 
“JT have heard that they were taken out of a Britisk ship. If 
that is the case, you will be having us on our marrow-bones.” 
To me these words always seemed to imply that he knew from 
the first that he was hound to give them up.—I am, Sir, de, 
HALSALL SEGAR 
M.A. Oxon., Vicar of Newferry, 
Newferry Vicaraye, Birkenhead. 


THE ORNITHOLOGY OF TENNYSON. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—It has struck me as singular that none of your corres 
spondents on this subject have cited the very remarkable 
words— 
“Maud is Here, Here, Here, in amongst the Lilies,” 
which is so wonderful a transliteration of the blackbirds 
song, that shortly after its publication I asked its author if 
he could explain to me its psychologicai geneses Was it the 
product of a process of any kind, or did it formulate itself 
without conscious thought? His reply was that “it is one of 
those things which come to one with a flash; I cannot other- 
wise explain it.”—I am, Sir, &e., RoBpert DRANE. 





(7) All Subscriptions are due on the Ist January in each year An Hon Member 


Queen Street, Cardiff. 
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MR. J. S. MILL'S DEFEAT IN WESTMINSTER 

IN 1868. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In the interesting article on “The First Principles of 
Nescience” in the Spectator of August 25th, you comment on 
the late Dean Mansel’s speculations as to the absolute and 

infinite, as likely to lead to atheism, and then continue :— 

«“ Jobn Stuart Mill immediately pointed that out, and declared 
with that noble courage and sincerity which were a part of his 
inmost being that a Deity with a fundamentally different moral 
nature from that of man, a Deity with whom man could have no 
moral relations, was for him no Deity at all. And for this abso- 
lutely true declaration Mill was vilitied and driven from political 
life, while Mansel was hailed as a great defender of the faith. 
Seldom, if ever, from the intellectual point of view have we 
English made ourselves so ridiculous.” 

I think I can show that this statement is not accurate. Mr. 
Mill returned to private life (as he puts it) after his defeat at 
the Westminster Election in 1868; he had been elected in 
1865. He gives at some length in his autobiography his 
own view of the reasons for his non-success, but says no 
word of the cause which the Spectator assigns for his being 
“driven from political life,” which, if true, would certainly 
have made Westminster “ ridiculous.” With regard to other 
parts of England, Mr. Mill expressly says that no sooner 
was the result of the election known, than he received three 
or four invitations to become a candidate for other con- 
stituencies, chiefly counties, but that he was not disposed to 
deny himself “the relief of returning to private life.” The 
causes of his defeat to which Mr. Mill gives prominence are, 
first, the action of the Jamaica Committee, of which he was 
Chairman, in endeavouring to bring Governor Eyre before a 
Criminal Court for his conduct in Jamaica, which some of his 
constituents foolishly called “ persecution”; and secondly, his 
subscription of £5 towards the election expenses of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, who was then chiefly known to the generaf public 
by his intemperate (to use Mr. Mill's word) advocacy of 
atheism. This subscription, to my knowledge, lost Mr. Mill 
a great deal of Nonconformist support, and he was aware what 
the effect would be. He says :—‘ In subscribing to his election, 
Idid what would have been highly imprudent if I had been 
at liberty to consider only the interests of my own re-election.” 
I might stop here and rest my case upon Mr. Mill’s evidence 
only, but as I took an active part in both elections, and 
in that of 1868 was treasurer of the Election Fund and volun- 
teered to act as Mr. Mill’s (unpaid) election agent, I was in a 
position to know everything that was urged against him as a 
candidate, and I never heard his declaration against Dean 
Mansel even mentioned to his prejudice until I read in the 
Spectator that it had driven him from political life. There 
were other causes that contributed to the result. A slightly 
acrimonious correspondence in the newspapers between Mr. 
Mill and Mr. E. P. Bouverie displeased some of our Whig 
supporters, and Mr. Mill’s opposition to the ballot chilled 
some Radical electors, while the disproportion between the 
full purse of Mr. W. H. Smith, who was the popular and 
successful Conservative candidate, and our Election Fund 
—dependent upon subscriptions—caused our organisation 
and canvass to be far less perfect than his. We had 
won the election of 1865 by a burst of enthusiasm for 
Mr. Mill’s noble character, his transparent truthfulness, 
his great ability, and perfect independence; but it appeared 
that it is easier for a constituency to admire independ- 
ence in the abstract than to continue doing so after experi- 
ence had shown to certain sections their Member acting 
~although in comparatively minor matters —on his own 
opinion and against theirs. In 1868 the feeling was no 
longer at its former high level throughout the party; great 
enthusiasm and devotion were still there, but in some 
quarters they had lamentably cooled down.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Great Tew. W. T. MALLEson. 








POETRY. 


TOWARD LONDON—AT NIGHTFALL. 


THERE came the twilight poignant, sweet— 
A swoon of anguish into ease ; 

From breathless calm in hushed retreat 

J turned to meet the twilight breeze. 











A blackbird fluttered through the bush 
Trailing his mellow song behind, 

Anon the spendthrift missel-thrush 
Cast riotous trills upon the wind. 


I left the sunlight on the hills, 
I left the shadow on the trees ; 
Through cooling sounds of trickling rills 
I heard the drowsy drone of bees. 


I took the red path winding down 

*Twixt hedgerows merged in fields of grain, 
From vernal green and orpin brown 

I passed toward the peopled plain. 


I saw through twilight gloomier still 
A moving form, a far-off light, 

Some wandering bird—lone things, until 
Rapt from earth’s solitude in night. 


Now, as the gloaming whelms the day, 
I mark the bound to my advance, 

A burning shadow dun and grey 
Lit with a lurid radiance. 


The lamps stretch out, like ordered star3 
Set in a dusk of perished years : 

Lo, there an engine linked to cars 
With bars of light the darkness shears. 


Faintly at first, then louder boom, 
O’er spaces scarred and desolate, 

Deep sounds as of some mighty loom 
That weaves the fabric of men’s fate. 


T catch a raucous shout, I hear 
Rumble of wheels, the ring of hoofs, 
1 scent the smoke, the world shuts near, 
And night looks down on slaty roofs, 


I swing into the populous street, 
The peaceful country far behind ; 
About, misshapen toil, the beat 
Of lives insurgent and confined. 
GEORGE FRANcIs WILSON 








BOOKS. 
ee 
LONDON.* 
THESE three hooks should prove very useful to Americans 
and those who do not know London, and two of them— 
—Darlington’s London and its Environs, and Mr. Troutbeck’s 
Westménster Abbey—are certainly full of interest for those 
who know London well. Reading the former, which pretends 
only to be a guide-book, is like walking about the streets with 
a lively and well-read person, who knows every church and 
museum, every advantageous point of view, and who looks for 
every fine effect,—from the centre of the City where at sunset 
“the eternal mist about St. Paul’s is turned to glittering 
haze,” to the remoter corners of the parks where, as Dickens 
said, the sparrows call to one another, “Let us play at 
country.” London, even as seen in the pages ofa guide-book, 
has an indescribable fascination for some people, chiefly for 
those who were born and brought up there. They know 
it at every season. They have childish recollections of 
snow-clad roofs and parks shining in pale sunshine for 
a few briet but delightful hours while the snow was clean, 
and childish recollections of the joys of spring as vivid, 
perhaps, as those of country children,—visions of lifting fogs, 
and black trees tipped with light green, brilliant shop 
windows, and gay flower barrows. To such people the ideal 
life will always be the life of a town. The sight of the 
moving, changing crowd distracts them when they are dull, 
stimulates them when they are happy, and soothes them when 
they are sad. It has the same effect on their nerves as the 
sight of the sea has upon those brought up on its shores. To 
a student of human nature, however humble, who yet has 
“the attentive eye which sees the manners in the face,” the 
streets of London are a perpetual drama. To him Nature, 


* 1.) Darlington’s London and its Environs. Third Edition. London: 
Stnpkin, Marshall,and Co. [5s.]——(2.) Westminster Alley. By G. E. Troutbeck. 
London: Methuen and Co. [338.}——(3) Londun, By G. W. Cundall. Third 
Edition. Londen: Greening and Co. [6d.] 
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with her complete indifference to man, is often oppressive 
The calm of the hills and plains rebukes his restlessness and 
belittles his joys and sorrows, the infinity of the stars 
confounds his faith and throws his theories of life 
out of scale. All his inspirations come through men. 
He gets more pleasure from a picture than from a 
scene. Nature says nothing to him at first hand. He 
drinks at the filter, not at the fountain. The sight 
of a passing crowd, with its countless happy and unhappy 
faces, is to him, whatever his mood, a continual offer 
of sympathy. The true townsman, like the writer of 
the Apocalypse, dreams of heaven as a city; his fancy never 
wanders in Elysian fields. To him life to be interesting must 
be social; an organised society held together by common 
ideals and mutual dependencies; cleared, as St. John hoped 
the New Jerusalem would be cleared, of murderers, 
drunkards, extortioners, liars,—all who disturb civie peace 
and corrupt justice. 

Over such men London casts a spell from which they never 
break loose; yet the descriptions of the greatest city in the 
world most often in the mouths of Englishmen are unfavour- 
able to her attractions. ‘“ A great wen,” “ A conglomeraticn 
of squalid villages,” * Hell is a city very much like London,” ail 
these phrases we constantly hear. To be “a ruler over the 
city,” which was to the ancient Jew so high an honour that 
he used the metaphor to describe the attainment of spiritual 
aspiration, is thought a second-rate post in London to-day,— 
a pretentious rather than a proud position. Men will argue to 
eternity about the Poor-law, indoor and outdoor relief, and old- 
age pensions, but how many people take the trouble to vote at 
the elections of Guardians and Vestrymen, or notice that the 
type of men pushed in by the local Press are generally more 
anxious to gain a little local kudos than to serve their country ? 
How many people have any idea how much power is in the hands 
of a master of a Metropolitan workhouse, or what number of 
children are educated in Poor-law schools ? 
from the Lord Mayor's to the relieving officer’s, is ridiculed. 
London is loved, but London is not respected; to serve her is 
never the highest honour, whether the service be given for 
love or money. ‘the High Church clergyman still turns 
towards Jerusalem when he repeats his Creed and prays for 
his congregation, but u man in the country would be thought 
mad who asked his congregation to turn towards the capital 
and pray “that peace might be within her walls and plen- 
Yet if he did so, he would he 
nearer to the spirit of those who conceived the ceremony of 


teousness within her palaces.” 
turning than he is ut present. We express a hope in the 
Marriage Service that the couple whom the Church is 
blessing may “ see prosperity all their 
lives long.” It would seem «almost ludicrous to substitute 
the word * London,” yet why should we not focus the echoes 
of a bygone civic enthusiasin upon the capital of this vast 
Empire? The explanation of the want of reverence for London 
must be that London is, as it were, the name of a district. 
London is not “built as a city that is at unity in itself.” 
The terrible contrasts existing between the: various parts 
shock even her most devoted children. It is not far from 
Lisson Grove to Portman Square, or from Trafalgar Square to 
Seven Dials, but if we ¢o from the one to the other we, as it 
were, change our city. To which city does the Londoner 
owe his allegiance? In Whitechapel we forget Westminster, 
and in the monotony of the workman's suburb who remembers 
the stately variety of the river? We ought tothink more than 
we do of our Cathedrals and fine buildings ; even the Abbey 
is not familiar to very many people. 


Jerusalem in 


To such we recommend Mr. Troutbeck’s book: it is 
small, inexpensive, weil illustrated, and very easy to read. 
Perhaps too much of the author's limited space is taken 
up with descriptions of tombs and the inscriptions upon 
them, but where the epitaph is of no interest Mr. Trout- 
beck has chosen with much skill other sentences which 
have been written, often by contemporaries, about the 
persons whom the monuments commemorate. Until the 
present century it is wonderful what great interest people 
took in the place and manner of their own deaths and inter- 
ments. Weare amused to hear of a Duchess of Buckingham 
(an illegitimate daughter of James II.) “ who made her ladies 
promise that if on her deathbed she became unconscious they 
would nevertheless stand in her presence until she was actually 





dead.” The same lady settled her own funeral, and « fo a 
dying before the pomp should come home.” « Why rae 

they send the canopy for me tosee?” she said; “let them sa 
it though all the tassels are not finished.” The chapter 
devoted to “The Cloisters” is particularly entertaining 
especially Mr. Troutbeck’s description of the monks’ infirmary 
—a separate establishment with its chapel, cloisters, a 
garden, which stood—before the Reformation—on the site of 
the present arcaded court known as the Little Cloisters, Here 
lived “ the seven playfellows (sympectz), the name given to the 
elder monks, who after they had lived fifty years in the monastic 
profession were exempted from all ordinary regulations, were 
never told anything unpleasant, and themselves took the liberty 
of examining and censuring everything.” How much sentiment 
existed in medieval minds together with so much roughnesg 
and brutality. Darlington’s London supplies another instance 
of this admixture. ‘St. Sepulchre’s Church used to be noted 
for the ancient custom, provided for by an old benefaction, of 
presenting condemned criminals on its steps each with q 
nosegay on their last journey in the fated cart to be hanged 
at Tyburn.” Itis difficult for us to enter into the mind of 
the “old benefactor.” The consolation offered seems g 
frivolous one, likely to seem a mockery to the poor wretch 
going up the * Heavy Hill,” as Holborn used to be called, on 
his way to execution. Of course it was kindly meant, and 
showed the man so soon to be dead that he was not yet out of 
mind. 

It is not so much the gloom and monotony of poorer 
London—these may easily be exaggerated—but the absence of 
civilisation, the dirt and squalor, consequent on overcrowding, 
which repel the visitor. This degradation, we believe, springs 
not so much from a low standard of civilisation as from the 
moral hopelessness engendered by the impossibility of acting 
up to a fairly high one. There is not room in London for the 


Londoners. Rent is exorbitant because room is scarce. A 


are . | decent life means space, and space cannot be obtai 
Municipal office, | °** fe P + 


Decency must go to the wall, and, what is worse, a generation 
whose way of life insults its conscience must beget a genera. 
tion with less conscience to insult. No way out of this 
impasse has yet been found. The country does not put its 
mind to the task. It has other concerns, both national and 
cosmopolitan. Building into the air, running electric cars, 
begging the housing question altogether by turning the 
factories and their “ hands” right out of the Metropolis,—all 
these means have been suggested, nothing is done. Men of 
genius dream of Imperialism while London—the very pulse of 
the Imperial machine—is having its vitality, if not crushed out 
of it, at least terribly lowered by congestion. Will the New 
London which is the dream not only of the philanthropist 
but of every true “ citizen of no mean city” ever descend out 
of the clouds ¥ 





SANSKRIT LITERATURE* 
Tar Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford has given us 
here an excellent account of Sanskrit literature, which must 
greatly aid and stimulate the growing interest in the thought 
und writings of India. We agree with him in thinking that 
India will probably yet exert in the future as she has in the 
past a considerable influence on the Western world, as she 
in some way supplements what we lack, while yet, her racial 
life being the same as ours—Aryan—she is nearer to us in 
thought than are the yellow peoples. Nearer, and yet how 
far distant! It has been at times claimed that the mass of 
people in India are believers in a personal God. Mr. Dutt 
in his recent interesting little primer on Indian civilisation 
takes this view. Perhaps it is the exoteric view, especially 
when given the fact that prayers are offered even for tem- 
poral blessings. But prayers must be offered to one whe 
can hear and answer prayer, and that means that to the 
thought of the worshipper God is personal. But when we 
come to the esoteric ideas of the founders of the schools of 
Indian thought, the personal deity seems to vanish, and we get 
an impersonal pantheism. This is one of the root ideas of 
Indian thinking as presented to us in this volume. Another 
difference between ourselves and the Hindoos is the view 
taken by them of the world of sense. The typical Western 
mind has no doubt about the reality of the external world, 





* 4 History of Sanskrit Literature. By Arthur A. Macdonell, M.A., Ph.D, 
Boden Protessor of Sanskrit and Fellow of Balliol. London: William Heine- 
mann. ([és.] 
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though philosophy says that he who has never doubted it may 
be sure he has no calling to philosophic study. But there 
seems no deeper conviction in the Indian mind that all this 
external show is but Maya or illusion, and that to transcend 


it is to attain to true knowledge and to salvation. 


Hindoo religion, however, is not the simple homogeneous 
thing often supposed. There are six great systems of Indian 
philosophy, there are at least two final systems which are 
entirely opposed in fundamental concepts. Religion in India 
began as Nature-worship, the names of the old Vedic 
deities being expressions for natural facts familiar to 
the people. Like all Nature-worship, it was poly- 
theistic, and it is singular to note a kind of com- 
petition among the deities and a survival of the fit- 
test, or at least of those who most answered to the 
people's needs. Thus Vishnu was originally a kind of second- 
rate deity, but in the development of religious thought he ulti- 
mately became the great popular God of the Indian peoples, 
especially in his incarnation as Krishna. Other once popular 
deities fell into the background, and gradually the various 
gods began to appear as different forms of one Substance, 
the only true Being, from whom (or which) all proceeds. This, 
in the main, was the general progress of Indian thought. 
But, as we have said, that thought was not homogeneous. 
There came the great democratic Buddhist revolt, or perhaps 
we should call it development of one side of the ancient 
religion. The Indian religion had branched into two main 
courses, pantheist and atheist, or the Vedanta and the 
Sankhya systems. Buddhism was theoretically a growth 
from the non-theistic side of the Indian religion, while, on the 
other hand, when it disappeared from India the Vedanta (the 
word is connected with the old Veda) became the prevailing 
form of Indian religious belief. As such it remains to this 
day, but it is in the hands cf a powerful priesthood which 
holds sway over the popular intelligence. 


The Vedanta philosophy is what we should call a kind of 
spiritual monism, the chief point of which is the identity of 


the individual atman or soul with the universal Atman or | 
World-soul. The doctrine is expressed in these words :— | 


“ Whoever knows this, ‘I am brahma,’ becomes the All. Even 
the gods are not able to prevent him from becoming it. For 
he becomes their self (atman).’ The atheistic Sankhya 
philosophy, on the other hand, is dualistic, finds an absolute 
gulf between the worlds of mind and matter, admits the 
preservation of the soul after death, but denies it conscious- 
ness, thus giving a universe which has no clue and a theory of 
life with no solution of the human riddle. The Yoga theory, 
or the attainment of bliss and freedom from pain and illusion 
through absorption, was a later graft on the original tree of 
Indian thought, but quite in the line of what may be called its 
natural evolution. It is, as Professor Macdonell says, strange 
ihat the theory of transmigration, for which there is no evi- 
dence, should for two thousand five hundred years have taken 
so firm a hold on-the Indian mind. He attributes it to the 
solution it seems to offer for some of the darker problems of 
human life. It must, however, have been first based on the 
doctrine of pre-existence, which is a philosophical rather than 
an ethical doctrine. We incline to think that the theory con- 
nects itself with speculation on life more than on ethics, 
especially since it made its appearance also in Greek philosophy 
at an early stage before Socrates had turned the Greek mind 
from physical to ethical philosophy. 


Much of Professor Macdonell’s work is taken up with 
Sanskrit literature proper, as well as with religious and 
philosophic thought. His analysis of the two great Indian 
epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, is interesting and 
admirable, as is his characterisation of the Sanskrit drama. 
“The characteristic features of the Indian drama which 
strike the Western student are the entire absence of tragedy, 


the Indian drama are comparatively late in Indian history 
running from the beginning of the fifth to the end of the 
eighth century of our era. 

Professor Macdonell touches slightly on some interesting 
questions when he alludes to the influence of India on the 
development of European literature and philosophy. How 
far Indian thought influenced Greek thinkers is very pro- 
blematical. That Pythagoras borrowed from India seems, 
indeed, certain. But we should be inclined to refer the 
resemblance between some aspects of Indian and Greek 
thought to the independent growth of the same ideas among 
different Aryan thinkers. At the same time, we admit that 
Greek thought is not the entirely autochthonous growth 
which former critics supposed it to be. There must have 
been a fairly close intercourse between Greece and India at 
an early age, especially since we know now that Greek 
civilisation is far older than we had imagined it to be. The 
influence of Indian thought on Neo-Platonism and Christian 
Gnosticism seems, as Professor Macdonell says, to be 
undoubted. But what is less familiar to Europe is the 
indebtedness of the West to India for its medieval 
literature of fairy tales and fables. In much later times, 
Goethe, who was deeply interested in Oriental thovght, 
modelled the prologue on the stage in Faust on the prelude of 
Sakuntala, a celebrated Sanskrit play. In addition to the 
influence of Indian philosophy, Europe owed no little science 
to India, particularly in the realm of mathematics. “During 
the eighth and ninth centuries the Indians became the teachers 
in arithmetic and algebra of the Arabs, and through them of 
the nations of the West.” It is worth noting, too, that to Indi» 
we owe the game of chess. 


The universal lack in all Indian thought is a lack of positive 
content in the idea of God. This suggests that the world of 
Western Christianity may have something to impart to the 
heirs of this rich and old civilisation. We on our part might 
borrow from the Hindoo some of that “ wise passiveness,” to 
quote Wordsworth, which makes of the soul more than the 
body, and of true inward life more than meat or raiment. 
Such an interaction between East and West would indeed be 
a spiritual renaissance for the human race. It may be but-a 
dream, but it is such a dream as good men cherish. 


THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE* 

ly has often been said, with scant truth, that Englishmen 
take their pleasures sadly. It might be asserted, without fear 
of denial, that they take them seriously. The game of 
cricket, for instance, is so grave that it wants three days, a 
vast field, and twenty-two players for its proper performance. 
Nor when the last ball is bowled is the game forgotten. 
Then the historians are busy, and many a great campaign 
lacks the lucid and elaborate exposition which is given 
to our famous cricket matches. The consequence is that the 
literature of cricket, already large, is constantly growing, and’ 
no better book has been lately added to the list than Mr. 
Bettesworth’s Walkers of Southgate. 

The book is amiable, accurate, and discriminating. It will 
not rank with the best ofits kind. Itlacks the literary skill which 
gives old Nyren’s The Young CUricketer’s Tutor a place apart; it 
has neither the grasp nor the style which distinguish K. §, 
Ranjitsinhji’s admirable study; moreover, while its composi- 
tion resembles that of a scrap-book, its dignity is impaired by 
an array of anecdotes, which should be humorous, and are not 
funny at all. But that is the fault of the unpractised hand. 
The repartees which aroused the quick laugh on the cricket- 
field are dear to the memory of the old players; but the 61d 
players cannot give a literary value to the treasured quip, and 
they would be wise not to ask for their jests the appreciation 
of strangers. But when so much has been said in dispraise 
it remains only to welcome a valuable addition to the litera- 





the interchange of lyrical stanzas with prose dialogue, and the 
use of Sanskrit for some characters, and of Prakrit for | 
others.” The Sanskrit dramatists are skilful in plot, but 
weak in invention, and love is generally the subject of their | 
story, the hero, usually a King, being smitten with the charm 
of a fair girl. The play begins with a prologue, opening with 
a prayer or benediction invoking the deity in favour of the 
audience. The number of acts varies from one to ten, and 
Aristotle’s unities are quite ignored. The best productions of 


ture of sport, which not only sketches the history of a well- 
known family, but contains the portraits of many an old 


| player. 


The cricket of to-day is a democratic game. The progress 
of each season is followed by an eager multitude, whose gate- 
money makes the sport self-supporting, and even lucrative. 
But time was when it needed the encouragement of patrons, 





* The Walkers of Southgate. By W. A. Bettesworth, London: Methuen, 
and Co. [153.] 
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and it is @ifficult to overestimate the services which the 
Walkers of Southgate rendered to the game. They made a 
ground, they arranged matches, they watched with an 
intelligent eagerness for the advent of new players, and while 
Middlesex and Harrow owe a vast deal to their precept, the 
science of the sport has been greatly advanced by their 
practice. It is half a century ago that the ground was laid 
down at Southgate, and Mr. I. D. Walker only ceased to train 
the boys of Harrow with his death two years since; so that, 
though cricket has been dominated for a whole generation 
by the genius of W.G. Grace, the Walkers have witnessed the 
changing fashion of the game, and seen the sober methods of 
the “fifties” shift to the more assured and monotonous 
mastery of to-day. When Southgate won its first celebrity, 
the art of cricket was still hound by a set of laws which, 
pedantic as they were, are none the less a regret. Elegance 
and correctness were the essence of the game, and if runs 
followed, so much the better. But he who dared to hit a 
straight ball or to pull a long hop across his wicket was 
regarded almost as a criminal. Once upon a time, when 
Messrs. Thornton and I. D. Walker had each scored over 
fifty against Uppingham, H. H. Stephenson presented 
Mr. I. D. Walker with a bat. “As he didn’t seem to have 
a second bat about him,’ says Mr. Thornton, “I asked 
him if he was going to give me one for my excellent innings, 
to which he replied: ‘No; Mr. Walker played cricket, you 
didn’t.” Yet it was the Walkers who helped to introduce a 
more liberal policy, and doubtless the example of Mr. R. D. 
Walker, who made runs nobody quite knew how, did much to 
add variety and quickness to the game. In any case, rules 
should only be tyrannical when obedience to them produces 
an excellent result. Elegance and correctness are as necessary 
to cricket now as they ever were, because the exercise of 
these qualities aids the batsman’s end, which is to make runs. 
But the elegance which forbade the striking of a straight hal] 
was elegance pushed to vanity, and in spite of H. H. Stephen- 
son we shall always hold that Mr. Thornton played cricket, 
and very lively cricket too. 


The most difficult achievement for a writer upon cricket is 
to present such a picture of style and play as shall make 
visible to us the players of old time. Contemporary accounts 
are generally content to declare that Mr. A’s batting or Mr. 
B's bowling. baffled description. Now, this confession may be 
true, but it is inapposite, and itis the great merit of this book 
that we lay it down with a very clear impression of its heroes. 
For instance, we know on the united testimony of all who 
played under him that Mr. V. E. Walker was as fine a captain 
as ever lived; we know also that he was a sound and graceful 
batsman, hitting chiefly on the on-side and not sparing 
straight balls. But it is only when we come to Mr. Rutter’s 
account of his howling that we seem to see him :— 

“ He was a most formidable customer as a bowler, and he was 

the most athletic fellow I ever saw in a cricket field. I have seen 
him catch a man behind the batsman’s wicket near short leg, 
which shows as well as anything that I can think of what a lot of 
ground he covered. It did not matter to him how hard the ball 
was driven back to him; if it was within reach he made a catch 
of it with either hand. His action was peculiar; it was a sort of 
half-cock action, for his hand, which was higher than his hip 
when the ball was leaving it, was at some distance from the body, 
not in the least like old Clarke, who bowled with his hand high 
up but close to his side. He always bowled round the wicket, so 
that the ball came ata considerable angle. But in my opinion 
the greatest reason for his success in bowling was the way he 
tielded it ; he was all over the place.” 
It gives a clear enough picture, and it explains Mr. 
Walker's greatest triumph. Playing against Surrey in 1859 
he not only scored twenty and one hundred and eight, but in 
Surrey’s first innings he took all the ten wickets. That is a 
great achievement indeed, and a noble solace now that Mr. 
Walker has hung his arms upon the wall. 


Similarly when we are told of Mr. R. D. Walker that he 
handled his bat like a racket, and struck horizontally at the 
ball, or that he played with his head more like a tennis- 
player than a cricketer, we already begin to understand his 
clumsy, puzzling, forcible style. And even to those who 
were never privileged to see Mr. I. D. Walker's spirited 
play, Mr. A. J. Webbe’s description is perfectly lucid. His 
great stroke over cover-point’s head has been imitated by 
many—by Mr. Webbe among them—and when once you are 
tuld that “it seemed as though he were facing cover-point and 





ie 
making straight drives,” it is easily intelligible. But that ig 
the peculiar merit of this book : being written for the most 
part by practical cricketers, it explains and depicts the 
players themselves and their famous strokes. It is not con. 
tent with praise, it must justify its praise, and for this it may 
be recommended to all who are interested in the best game 
ever invented by man. 





AN ABSENT-MINDED WAR+* 
OF the eight chapters which make up this little book, four are 
devoted to a general criticism of the education and organisa. 
tion of our Army, and four to the particular lessons which 
are to be learnt from the present campaign. It is a very com. 
plete indictment, and though we think that some of the 
defects of our present system are exaggerated, yet many of 
the charges here brought forward are old and abundantly sub. 
stantiated, and some of the more novel ones receive a curious 
confirmation from recent events. The author of this 
book appears to possess both good temper and genuine 
expert knowledge, and except for a little heat in the final 
chapter his criticisms are made temperately and skil. 
fully. His first complaint is the one which has been most 
often on our lips of late,—the false attitude towards the Army 
which most of its members adopt. Soldiering is not sufficiently 
a profession ; it is rather a graceful nominal calling to which 
young men of means habitually drift. And such a feeling ig 
both a cause and an effect of the extravagant cost of living in 
the Army. “ Keenness” is bad form, and * shop” is tabooed; 
aman who shows an interest in the science of arms has to 
undergo much snubbing, and support the reputation of one 
who is commercially eager for his own advancement. The 
popular officer is he who at the earliest opportunity 
hurries out of his uniform and for the rest of the day 
lives the life of a man of leisure, a good fellow, and a good 
sportsman, but one who knows nothing of his profession 
beyond the ordinary routine of barrack life. The mere cost 
of the thing effectually keeps out able young men who have 
their own way to make in the world. In an infantry regiment 
an officer must have a private income of at least £150; and 
Mr. Wyndham in the House of Commons has called it a 
scandal that no one can live in a cavalry regiment without 
£500 a year. The consequence is that the choice of men for 
the cavalry is very limited, and the average of capacity must 
therefore be low. And yet in few professions is such peculiar 
and specialised talent required as in that of a cavalry officer. 
The author of the book can imagine “a monument erected to 
the memory of the departed British Empire, with an inscrip- 
tion in letters of brass—no, of gold, of course—to the effect; 
‘Wrecked by a cavalry subaltern with a thousand a year.” 
Even active service, which every officer longs for, “is regarded 
rather as a new and most exciting form of sport, a feeling which 
has been heightened by our numerous campaigns against 
savages, than as a deadly serious business where the stakes 
are the lives of men and the safety of an empire.” 

But even though the conditions of entrance into the Army 
were perfect and professional keenness universal, the training 
would be hopelessly inadequate. ‘I suppose our officers will 
learn the value of scouting in time,” wrote General Buller in one 
of his despatches, but the author asks very pertinently why 
Sir Redvers Buller, when Adjutant-General, did not see to 
this, “seeing that you cannot teach the rudiments of a 
profession on the battlefield itself.” Here it is the autho- 
rities who are to blame, and not the men. When the 
ordinary young officer has put in his recruits’ drill and 
his recruits’ musketry and gymnastics, he has little 
more to learn. The routine of barracks and going with 
his company to musketry will not teach him much, and 
manceuvring, as it is at present conducted, he looks upon as 
an expensive nuisance. If he goes to the Staff College, he will 
have to spend long hours in sketching and map-making, 
which will prove barren enough work unless he has a special 
talent for it, and he will be made to study minutely the official 
history of the Franco-German War, in spite of the fact that 
the invention of magazine rifles, smokeless powder, and quick- 
firing field guns has altered the conditions of the modern 
battle. The result is “that he will come to regard soldiers as 
machines, not as men, and grow afraid to assume the smallest 
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responsibility.” From education our author passes to the 
methods of appointment and promotion. Only wealthy men, 
he says, can hope for employment in the rank of a general 
officer, because in the first place appointments are largely 
determined by influence, and in the second place very few can 
be held by officers without private means. But suppose the 
appointment made, does the general officer get much chance 
of real experience? Suppose that he is given command of an 
infantry brigade at Aldershot. Here he gets a certain amount 
of practice in the handling of troops, but it is a country 
where every one knows every road and field and hill, and the 
training entirely disregards Service conditions. “ Every field- 
day is limited, on the one hand, by the men’s breakfast, on 
the other, by their dinner hour.” The result is patent in the 
present campaign, where want of practice in providing 
supplies was responsible for many unnecessary hardships. 
“] believe,” says the author with grim humour, “that when 
a man fights on an empty stomach and is so unfortunate 
as to be shot through the intestines, the wound is less 
likely to prove fatal; the empty stomach has no other 
nilitary advantage that I am aware of.” The three most 
distinguished soldiers in the present war, Lord Roberts, Lord 
Kitchener, and Major-General Baden-Powell, have none of 
them had the orthodox training, and no one of the others who 
have done well has passed through the Staff College. 


The reforms which the book suggests have all of them been 
already insisted upon in print. Let soldiers, officers, and men 
be taught things that are useful, let a genuine professional zeal 
be encouraged, and let there be less suspicion of influence in 
appointments. On two matters we think the author dwells 
with proper emphasis. He desires to see just ten times as 
much ammunition allowed to each man for individual 
practices. He would have small moving targets used, 
and collective practices wonfined to long-range volleys. 
Again, in maneuvring he would have Service conditions ob- 
served, and some means faund of changing the venue. We 
confess that we do not sea why the Indian practice should not 
be followed, and barren and sparsely populated districts used 
for maneuvring, some moderate compensation being paid. 
Such a plan would give the constant change of scene which is 
necessary, and at the same time avoid the trouble raised by 
the permanent appropriation suggested in the recent Military 
Maneeuvres Bill. The author rightly insists upon the enormous 
importance of accurate shooting, but we do not like the sug- 
gestion to reduce the fixed daily payment by one-half, and 
make the amount actually drawn by each man depend upon 
his skill with the rifle. The competitive element is good, but 
it can be overdone, and shooting, though important, is not the 
whole of war. We have purposely omitted any reference to 
the author’s comments on the present war. He has nothing 
new to say, and so many of the questions have still to be 
decided that it is foolish to prejudge them. It is in its sug- 
gestions for reform in the future that the book is most valuable, 
and not in its allocation of blame for the past. We have only 
touched upon a few of the points raised, but we can heartily 
recommend it ag a sane and judicious piece of criticism and a 
modest and feasible scheme of reform. 





DARTMOOR.* 
THE beginning of this book is a general account of Dartmoor 
and of the strange things to be seen on it. The first chapter 
is about bogs, but the reader need have no fear of sticking in 
it, nor, indeed, in any part of this amusing book. These bogs 
are very dangerous, and Mr. Baring-Gould tells us how in the 
autumn of 1891 he lost his way on one, and “all at once I 
went in over my waist and felt myself being sucked down as 
though an octopus had hold of me.” Luckily, he was able to 
struggle out, but not without difficulty. The tors are the 
most striking feature in the landscape, and there are some 
good photographs of them in this book. The rugged masses 
of rock look like castles in the distance. The word “tor” is 
derived from the “ Welsh twr, a tower, and from the same root 
as the Latin turris,” we are told ina note. They are the remains 
of great mountains in which there must have been lakes, fora 
canoe 9ft. long has been found in a bed of lignite. At the 
sides of the tors the ground is covered with rocks that have 
fallen down while the mountain has been wearing away, which 
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are called “clitters.” In the caves made by these rocks the 
moss schistostega.osmundacea is sometimes to be found :— 

“It has a metallic lustre like green gold, and on entering a 
dark place under the rocks, the ground seems to be blazing with 
gold, .... . Professor Lloyd found that the luminous appear- 
ance was due to the presence of small crystals in the structure 
which reflect the light. Coleridge says :— 


*’Tis said in summer's evening hour 
Flashes the golden-coloured tlower, 
A fair electric light. 


-..... Ithasthe appearance of a handful of emeralds or aqua- 
marine thrown into a dark hole, and is frequently associated with 
the bright green liverwort. ..... It is to be found in a good 
many places, as Hound ‘l'or, Widdecombe, Leather Tor, and in 
the Swincombe Valley, also in a cave under Lynx Tor. If found, 
please leave alone. Gathered, it is invisible; the hand or knife 
brings away only mud.” 

The chapters un the prehistoric remains are very good 
reading. Dartmoor seems to have been thickly inhabited in 
the Neolithic age by a pastoral people with long heads. They 
lived peaceably among themselves, as is evident from the 
fact that their fortresses, in which are found spears and 
arrow-heads, are on the outskirts of the moor, as a proteec- 
tion against invaders. Though there are but few weapons 
found on Dartmoor, there are plenty of household imple- 
ments, such as small knives for cutting up meat and scrapers 
for cleaning hides. According to Mr. Baring-Gould, these 
people were as much ancestor-ridden as the Chinese are to- 
day. Instead of building a house for himself, primitive man 
made dolmens, kistvaens, and menhirs for the dead. But his 
efforts do not seem to have relieved him altogether from 
ghostly terrors, for there are traces of customs, which can 
be explained by the help of modern savage behaviour, which 
seem to show that his whole life turned on the dread of 
ghostly apparitions. Their burying places were in the wildest 
parts of the moor and as far from men’s dwellings as possible. 
“Tn the howling wilderness about Cranmere Pool, where there 
are no traces of human habitation, there lie the dead. On 
every rise above the swamps and fathomless morasses of 
Fox Tor, there they are scattered thick.” ‘The huts and 
camps of the long-headed people are in some ways more 
interesting than their tombs, and the plans and pictures in 
this book give a very good idea of them :— 

“'The huts} usually have a raised platform on the side that is 
towards the hill, and the circle bulges at this point to give 
additional space on this platform. It was probably used as a bed 
by night, and was sat upon by day. In one hut at Grimspound 
the platform was divided into two compartments. In some 
instances small upright stones planted in the floor show that the 
platform was made of logs and brushwood, held in place by these 
projections. The stone platforms on the other hand were paved. 
‘The doorways into the huts are composed of single upright stones 
as jambs, with a threshold and a lintel, this latter always fallen, 
and often found wedged between the uprights. The floor within 
is paved nearthedoor...... The huts must have been entered 
on all fours; the doorways are never higher than three feet 
six inches, usually less... .. . Cooking-holes are sunk in the 
floor near the hearths; and piles of cooking-stones are found 
at hand much cracked by the fire.” 

Primitive man is so fascinating that we have left ourselves 
very little room to describe the other things Mr. Baring-Gould 
tells us about Dartmoor and its more modern inhabitants. 
There are many sad stories of the wanton destruction of 
antiquities, sometimes with excellent intentions on the part 
of the destroyers. This cannot be said, however, of the 
tripper who tears up, and then throws away, rare plants. It 
would be delightful to take some of the walks described here, 
and if the author’s advice is followed no one need run any 
danger of being cast away in a quagmire. We wish the book 
had included a small general map of Dartmoor, as every one 
has not got the Ordnance sheets, to which reference is made, 
though, of course, they are the first thing that an intending 
explorer ought to get. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
THERE is an old saying which links together “a whistling 
lady and a crowing hen” as kindred monstrosities, but The 





* (1) The Whistling Maid. By Ernest Rhys. London: Hutchinson and Co. 
[6s.]——-(2.) The Autobiography of a Quack. By S. Weir Mitchell. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. (3s. 6d.]——(3.) The Mesmerists: a Novel. The Mesmerist : 
an Original Play in Four Acts. By B. L. Farjeon. London: Hutchinson and 
Co. [6s.]—+(4.) The Courtesy Dame. By R. Murray Gilchrist. London: W. 
Heinemann. [6s.] (5.) A Friend of Czsar. By William Stearns Davis. 
London: Macmillan and Co. [6s.) (6.) An Eye for an Eye. By William le 
Queux. London: F. V. White and Co. (6s. ] (7.) The World’s Slow Stain. By 
Harold Vallings. London: Hurst and Blackett. [(6s.]——-48.) The Wonderful 
Career of Ebenezer Lobb, Written by Himself. Edited, with an Appreciation, by 
Allen Upward. Leudou: Hurst and Blackett. [8s. Gd.) 
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Whistling Maid of Mr. Ernest Rhys cannot come under any such 
condemnation. She was no forerunner of the belles sifleuses 
of the present day, but merely the possessor of a silver whistle, 
on which in moments of peril she was able to pipe certain 
warning notes, and, in spite of her frequent adoption of male 
attire and her excellent horsemanship, otherwise devoid of ag- 
gressively Amazonian attributes. The scene which Mr. Rhys has 
chosen for his tale is the Wales of the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, but though occasional references are made to Queen 
Isabella and the Despensers, this is in no sense a historical 
novel, or an elaborate attempt to reproduce the conditions of 
life nearly six hundred years ago. It belongs in its essence to 
the same category as the prose romances of the late William 
Morris and The Forest Lovers of Mr. Hewlett, stories which 
are wholly detached from sordid actuality, free from 
all intent to edify, and wholly and solely inspired by 
the desire to please and entertain the reader. In the 
volume before us Mr. Ernest Rhys sets forth with real charm 
of expression and an unfailing sense of the picturesque the 
adventures on field and flood of a young Welsh damsel of 
high degree. Her uncle, Howel Farf, a half-crazy noble per- 
petually at feud with his neighbours, wishes to marry her to 
his adopted son Jestyn, and, persuasion failing, raids her 
father’s castle and pursues and kidnaps the escaping maiden. 
The story is full of mild excitement,—mild because, such is 
the gentleness of Mr. Rhys’s manner and such his abstinence 
from brutalities of expression, that the ferocity of his dramatis 
persone half disappears in a mist of Celtic glamour. Mr. 
Rhys turns his knowledge of Welsh folklore to excellent 
account in the course of the narrative, which is further 
enriched by some graceful lyrics from his pen. His scholar- 
ship, however, is not always above suspicion, unless we are to 
suppose that bébule on p. 60 is a misprint for bzbite. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell’s command of circumstantial narrative 
is strikingly illustrated in the two stories which he has re- 
printed from the pages of the Atlantic Monthly. The first, 
the life-history of a charlatan, written by him while dying in 
hospital of an incurable disease, traces with singular impres- 
siveness the devious and downward career of a venal doctor in 
the United States, and The Autobiography of a Quack is all the 
more interesting and valuable in that it comes from the pen 
of one of the ablest, the most accomplished, and the most 
highly respected of American physicians. The narrator, as is 
generally the case with cultivated criminals in real life, is filled 
with self-pity : it is only on the very eve of his sudden death 
that he is troubled with vague stirrings of remorse over the 
sufferings of his victims. Spite of its necessarily sordid 
character, the narrative is enlivened by humorous episodes, 
notably those which describe the ingenious trickery by which 
the quack was enabled to impose on the credulity of his clients, 
and his simultaneous employment of the resources of homeo- 
pathy andallopathy. Finally, after earning considerable sums 
by offering himself as a substitute at the time of the Civil War, 
deserting and then repeating the process, he is reduced on one 
occasion to obtain his discharge by shamming epilepsy, and is 
detected by a test which will remind the reader of the famous 
device by which Brer Rabbit found out Brer Fox. The 
second story, “The Case of George Dedlow,” purporting to 
relate the strange psycho-physiological experiences of a man 
successively deprived of all his limbs, is, in our opinion, rather 
spoilt by the grotesque incident of the spiritualistic séance, 
but here again the narrative is so convincing that we are not 
surprised to learn from the author that it was at once accepted 
as a real case, that money was collected in several places to 
assist the unfortunate man, and that benevolent persons 
actually went to the hospital of which he was supposed to be 
an inmate. Mr. Keller's illustrations are decidedly above the 
average in suggestiveness and choice of subject. 


Mr. Farjeon tells us in a prefatory note that he cast The Mes- 
merists originally in the form of a play, and having rewritten 
it as a novel, has published the two together in the hope that 
the comparison may interest the public, and with the intent 
of safeguarding himself against the predatory onslaughts of 
the unauthorised dramatiser. As the story is of a highly 
melodramatic complexion, the precaution is doubtless judicious, 
though it hardly falls within the province of the present 
reviewer, or is possible within the space at his disposal, to 
attempt a collation of the two versions. Confining our atten- 
tion to the novel. we find in it an ingenious but elaborately 
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artificial plot and some entirely conventional portraiture 
characterisation being practically crowded out by the smad 
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of incident. The scene is laid in Switzerland, and the central 
figure is a famous painter who possesses the gift of 
mesmerism—which he exercises pour le bon mot if—ia 
afflicted, though he knows it not, with somnambulism 
and for the rest is a widower with a grown-up daughter, 
the only child of his first wife, and happily engaged 
at the opening of the story to a rising young barrister 
Now the painter's second wife had been seduced before her 
marriage by an unscrupulous adventurer and had died jn 
giving birth to a child—facts which her stepdaughter, 
who was with her at the time of her death, is at all 
hazards resolved to keep from the knowledge of her father. 
But the adventurer, who is seized with an unholy passion for 
the daughter, uses his knowledge to blackmail her jnto 
breaking off her engagement and consenting to accept him as 
a suitor; furthermore, he contrives that her father, while 
walking in his sleep, shall unconsciously murder a ruffian of 
whom he was himself anxious to be rid; and, finally, he 
induces the artist, while under the influence of mesmerism, to 
paint a picture incriminating himself. The strain of this 
intolerable situation is effectually though somewhat clumsily 
relieved. Valerie, yielding to her father’s peremptory com. 
mand, reveals the cause of her misery and the identity of 
Professor Laval with the betrayer of her stepmother, and the 
painter, after arranging for a sudden and clamdestine marriage 
between his daughter and her lover, poisons the Professor and 
himself. The only humorous relief to the sentimental and 
criminal elements of which the story is compounded is fur. 
nished by a valetudinarian aunt of the young barrister, whose 
dialogue is punctuated with requests to her maid for various 
remedies. It may be noted that, as a commoner who has 
married an English aristocrat, she bears an impossible title 
in Lady Diana Farquhar. 

The Courtesy Dame is the story of a beautiful girl whom 
circumstances compel a middle-aged and dying Lord to take 
to his house as his companion en tout bien et tout honneur. 
The situation is complicated by Lord Bostern and Anne 
falling in love with each other, for there is a Lady Bostern 
living. The book is written in an interesting way, and has a 
pleasant atmosphere of the country about it. Unfortunately, 
it contains a picture of a horrible old man which is a grave blot 
on the book. It may be true that a man in old age sometimes 
presents just such a spectacle of senile depravity as Mr. 
Palfreyman, but we hold it not handsome to be here set down 
with such fulness of detail. Let us reverence old age, and not 
hold up in front of our eyes examples which make such an 
attitude impossible. 

Readers who like to take their historical fiction strenuously, 
seriously, and with footnotes will enjoy reading A Friend of 
Czxsar. It contains a most careful and painstaking picture of 
life in ancient Rome about fifty years before the Christian 
era. But, unfortunately, fulness of detail is no sure guarantee 
for pictorial vividness, and the most accurately dressed puppet 
is not interesting if its author fails to endue it with the 
breath of life. Mr. Stearns Davis does not possess the incom- 
parable art of life-giving, with the result that, though his 
book is very scholarly and very carefully put together, it is 
rather a treatise on the condition of Rome illustrated by 
fictitious characters than a romance of Roman life. 

Mr. Le Queux creates a fine nebulous atmosphere of mystery 
about his new story, An Eye for an Eye, but unfortunately 
the mystery in its solving is not equal to its promise. It is an 
extremely difficult thing to create a mystery which will stand 
the crucial test of being solved. In this book the interest 
quite evaporates at the end, and the reader yawns through the 
long story in which the heroine, Eva, explains the extremely 
questionable doings of her companions. The thread by which 
the female villain binds the virtuous Eva to keeping her 
secrets seems so slight that the average girl would have run 
the risk of snapping it frather than hazard compassing the 
death of her lover, and complicity after the fact in a case of 
double murder. But, as said above, until the mystery is solved 
the book furnishes fairly exciting if undistinguished reading. 

It is the hero of Mr. Vallings’s book who suffers from “ the 
world’s slow stain,” and the stain shows at its worst when he 
develops into a Baronet. This, of course, is entirely in accord- 
ance with the ethics of fiction, in which a Baronet is nine times 
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~ of ten an iniquitous person. However, even this had 
Baronet reforms at the end, and by the mere power of affection 
cures himself of drink, which is his most prominent mis- 
jemeanour. The World's Slow Stacn is of the ordinary type of 
society novel, and as such offers wt reviewer little or no oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the critical faculty. 


Mr, Allen Upward gives us in The Wonderful Career of 
Fhenezer Lobb the imaginary autobiography of a middle-class 
megalomaniac. Such a task demands for its successful 
execution an amount of finesse and delicacy. which, we regret 
to say, is not at Mr. Upward’s command. Mr. Lobb, as 
delineated by him, is an extraordinarily vulgar and offensive 
buffoon, and nothing more. The chapters recounting his 
exploits as a sportsman and a cricketer are monumental 
examples of forced fun, Now and then we light on a 
humorous situation, but it is invariably spoiled by heavy- 
handed elaboration. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THREE COLLEGE HISTORIES. 

Christ’s College. By John Peile, Litt.D. (F.E. Robinson and 

Co. 6s. net.)—Christ’s College had, as not a few other Colleges 
have had, a forgotten founder, who began the work which more 
powerful hands carried to completion. This was William 
Bingham, who in 1442 received a license to found a new College 
by the name of “ God’s House.” The land he acquired for this 
purpose was actually used for King’s College, but in 1446 he 
bought some other land, which now forms part of the First and 
Second Courts of Christ’s. Dr Peile has done this first bene- 
factor due honour, an honour which does not at all diminish the 
credit due to the Lady Margaret. William Bingham had scanty 
means, and after fifty years his foundation was very poorly 
off indeed, and the intervention of the second foundress 
was greatly needed. And here comes in another name, John 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, Lady Margaret Beaufort’s con- 
fessor, whom Dr. Peile ranks with Bingham. The early history 
of the College was hardly such as the foundress would 
have liked to anticipate. In no direction had her benefactions 
been more munificent than in the ecclesiastical. She gave vest- 
ments of the enormous value of £566 8s. 8d. to the chapel, but 
her foundation became notorious for its Puritanic and Noncon- 
formist tendencies. ‘ Puritanism in the Time of Elizabeth” is 
the title of Dr. Peile’s most interesting chapters. In the seven- 
teenth century things were somewhat altered, though the Puritan 
Milton remains the greatest individual name of which the College 
can boast. But the general tone of the place was Royalist. One 
cause was the frequency of Royal nominations to fellowships. 
“Lycidas’’ (Edward Kinge) was thus brought into Christ’s, 
being intruded, one might say, into the place which Milton 
should have had. Next to Milton, the Platonists, Cudworth, 
Whicheote, More, and others, are the glory of the College. It is 
difficult to compare one College with another in respect of 
famous alumni, but Christ’s certainly need fear no rival. 
Of course there is a great element of luck in the matter, 
and prestige and wealth go for much. The Colleges that have 
consciously worked out their own greatness are the exceptions. 
Were one asked to name them one would look to Oxford and say 
Balliol and Oriel, but in both cases this distinction is recent. 
Neither of these two had acquired it a century ago. Dr. Peile 
has written an admirable book, full of matter excellently 
arranged.——Christ Church. By the Rev. Henry L. Thompson. 
(Same publishers and price.)—Mr. Thompson has, we take it, 
and his preface seems to confirm the conjecture, been over- 
powered by the magnitude of his task. Christ Church has been 
so large a part of the national life that it is impossible to tell its 
story fully in the space available in these ‘ College Histories.’ 
To sketch the careers of the Deans alone, were it at all adequately 
done, would leave little room for anything else. Here are a few 
of the names,—Brian Duppa, John Owen, Henry Aldrich, Francis 
Atterbury, Hugh Boulter, Cyril Jackson, George Gaisford, Henry 
Liddell, men curiously differing from each other in character 
and work. The succession has been rapid, thirty-five in three 
centuries and a half, whereas Christ’s, with nearly fifty more 
years of age, has had but twenty-four masters. Christ Church, 
also, has to look to a founder who, if not forgotten, is not 
recognised. Thomas Wolsey’s Cardinal College was the real 
beginning, and had it been permitted to continue, would have 
been far more splendid than that which acknowledges 
Henry VIII. as its founder, though, indeed, this is of ample 


statement actually made by some preachers in the Bidding Prayer 
that Wolsey was the founder. Let him have his proper credit, 
but not at the sacrifice of truth.) Mr. Thompson tells the story 
of the “ House” with clearness and dignity, and never permits him- 
self to write as a partisan. If his book is not as interesting as 
we might have expected, and is more of a chronicle than a history, 
it is the conditions of his task, and not his ability, that must be 
blamed. Worcester College. By G. Henry Daniel, M.A., and 
W. R. Barker, B.A. (Same publishers and price.) —This is a par- 
ticularly interesting book; the subject is ef a manageable 
size, and has been well managed. Worcester dates back 
no further than the beginning of the eighteenth century 
but it has a prehistorical period, so to speak, of great interest. 
And it bas thus a claim, not of legal force indeed, but not to be 
lightly put aside, to rank with the oldest of Oxford Colleges. .“ It 
stands in the first group of Colleges as distinguished from Halls,” 
and so may be reckoned with University, Balliol, and Merton. 
Its first form of existence was Gloucester College, the Oxford 
headquarters of the Order of St. Benedict (the gateway tothe north- 
east of the College is one of the visible relics of the first period, 
as are also the domestic buildings on the left-hand side of the 
Quadrangle). The chapters which deal with this period are as 
interesting as any in the book, and throw no little light on that 
much-discussed question, the condition of. the monasteries in the 
century before their fall. Gloucester College was succeeded by 
Gloucester Hall, which had a not very eventful history, though it 
received within its walls several notable persons. Then camethe 
curious episode of “ Dr. Woodroffe and the Greek College.” Dr. 
Woodroffe’s ultimate object was to make an alliance between the 
Anglican and the Eastern Churches, and he sought to attain it by 
educating promising young Greeks. But he was hampered by 
want of means and sometimes want of judgment, while his pupils 
were too often of the type of the Greculus esuriens. The College 
of the present day owes its origin to Sir Thomas Cookes, though 
he was hardly an ideal of the “pious founder.” It has not 
wanted for benefactors since, and it has been not unworthy of 
their patronage. But it would be beyond our province to settle 
its place in the academical hierarchy. Anyhow it has found two 
very adequate historians in Messrs. Daniel and Barker. 








TWO SAXON CHRONICLES PARALLEL. 

Two Sazon Chronicles Parallel. A Revised Text, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, &c. Edited by Charles Plummer. On the Basis 
of Professor Earle’s Edition. Vol. II. (The Clarendon Press. 
12s. 6d.)—Vol. I. of this work appeared in 1892; Mr. Plummer’s 
occupation with the “ Historia Ecclesiastica” of Bede having 
hindered an earlier appearance of this completing volume. 
Doubtless it has benefited from the delay. The analysis of the 
text of the Chronicles is a very elaborate business, as soon 
becomes evident to a reader of Mr. Plummer’s most interesting 
introduction. It is a great satisfaction to find that his con- 
clusion, evidently reached after a most careful study of all avail- 
able materials, is that on the great question to whom the earliest 
form of the Chronicle should be attributed “the popular answer 
is the right one: it is the work of Alfred the Great.” So many 
beliefs of this kind have been dissolved by critical inquiry that 
it is a positive pleasure to find that we may still hold one of the 
most precious of them all. He is even inclined to think that the 
actual words came from the great King’s dictation, in places 
where his own wars are concerned. The notes are full of valuable 
matter, not unfrequently introducing us to matters of present 
interest. This description can hardly be applied, it may he said, 
to the question of the Canterbury and York primacy. Yet it 
may came to the front again, should the policy of Disestablish- 
ment prevail. “The Canterbury claim rested on a series of most 
unblushing forgeries,” is Mr. Plummer’s summing up. The King 
was moved by political reasons, and Lanfranc was induced to help 
him by means that were anything but creditable. 








THE MINISTERS OF JESUS CHRIST. 
The Ministers of Jesus Christ. By J. Foster Lepine. 2 vols. 
(Longmans and Co. 10s.)—Mr. Lepine has given us here a very 
carefully constructed treatise on the teaching of Scripture about 
the Christian ministry, and on the views held by writers in the 
Ante-Nicene period. He begins with an account of the Hebrew 
Hierarchy. Here it might have been as well to givea provisional 
character to his statements. It saves much trouble to take the 
popular view for granted, but few serious students hold that the 
Hebrew ritual, from the Aaronic priesthood downwards, was as 
highly developed in the early times of the nation’s history as 
it was in the post-exilic period. This introductory part con. 





magnitude. (Mr. Thompson properly censures the unhistorical 





cluded, the rest of the first volume is given to an account of 
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what is said of the ministry in the Gospels, the Acts, and the 
Epistles. Mr. Lepine holds the views of moderate Episcopalians, 
which may he briefly summarised by saying that episcopacy was 
an early development of Church government, but not of the very 
earliest date. The terms “ Bishop” and “ Presbyter” are at one 
time interchangeable; but if the Pastoral Epistles are really 
Pauline it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that they indicate 
a separation of function between two Orders, not completed, per- 
haps, but imminent. (We are glad to see that Mr. Lepine 
condemns the unjustifiable importation of a sacrificial meaning 
into rodro mueire.) The second volume examines in a most pains- 
taking way the testimony of the early Christian writers, from St. 
Clement of Rome onwards. We do not know that this work con- 
tributes anything positively new to our knowledge of the subject, 
but it is a very serviceable statement of the whole case. © 








SONNETS OF MICHELANGELO. 

Sonnets and Madrigals of Michelangelo Buonarroti. Rendered 
into English Verse by William Wells Newell. With Italian Text, 
Introduction, and Notes. (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co.)—In this 
little book Mr. Newell -has given us an attractive selection of the 
sculptor’s poems. The grace and charm of the originals have 
been well kept in the translations, and help us to realise the 
gentler side of Michelangelo’s character. In the introductory 
essay Mr. Newell gives a delightful glimpse of the convent of 
San Silvestro, where Vittoria Colonna “ reigned as queen of an 
intelligent circle.” ‘The end of the book is taken up with notes, 
in which Mr. Newell gives his reasons for differing from Mr. 
Symonds as to the kind of love which inspired the poet. Here is 
a madrigal as an example of Mr. Newell’s work :— 

“*O Love, thou art divine, 
A god to work thy will; 
Prithee, for me fulfil 
All I would do for thee, if deity were mine,’ 
* He were no friend of thine, . 
Who hope of lofty beauty should bestow 
On one who presently must life forego ; 
Come, put thee in my place, 
Thy idle prayer retrace ; 
Wilt thou implore a gain 
That granted only would enlarge thy pain ? 
Death hath a sober face ; 
It even the unhappy find him rude, 
How stern to one arrived at full beatitude?’” 








A THEOLOGICAL SYMPOSIUM. 

The Atomement in Modern Religious Thought: a Theological 
Symposium. (James Clarke and Co.)—This interesting work 
consists of a series of essays written in order to convey some 
clear conception of the prevailing view of the general Protestant 
reply to Anselm’s famous question, Cur Deus homo? It goes 
without saying that the answer is not that of Anselm. Each 
writer is quite independent, and in some respects there is a 
difference of statement, though not, we think, much difference of 
fundamental idea. We are inclined to say that this modern 
statement differs most essentially from earlier utterances on the 
same most difficult and most contested of Christian themes, first, 
by elimination of both purely Jewish and medieval elements, 
and, second, by an inwardness as contrasted with the old theo- 
logical legalism which Augustine bequeathed as a doubtful 
legacy to the Christian world. The modern writer does not see in 
the Atonement a divine bargain with the individual soul, but 
rather an expression of the divine character as seen in the life 
and death of Christ, and as a response of the soul to the 
divine quickening. The fact of sin is just as truly insisted 
on, but the remedial spiritual forces are far more discernible, 
so that the outlook is happier than in former times. Another 
sign of the modern attitude is the insistence on man becoming 
a co-worker with God, thus making of the Atonement no mere 
solitary incident in the inner life, no transaction made in a 
moment, over‘and done with, but a perpetual process renewed in 
the heart, and but one aspect at the same time of the new life. 
Indeed, in the final essay, the Atonement almost fades into the 
doctrine of Incarnation. ‘“ By the Incarnation is not meant any- 
thing of an ontological nature, but simply the oneness of God 
and humanity. This is the central truth of Christianity and the 
source of its doctrines and duties. It carries us into the life of 
Christ, where—in its ongoing—we see the way in which man 
comes into his oneness with God. Thus the Atonement is merged 
into the Incarnation as the more comprehensive factor.” With- 


out holding all these writers to that doctrine of universal salva- 
tion which has sometimes been deduced from the Pauline Epistles, 
we think the general tendency of these essays is in that direction. 
Among the writers are men of great distinction, including Pro- 
fessor Harnack, of Berlin, Professor Sabatier, of Paris, Dean 
Fremantle, Dr. Marcus Dods, Professor Godet, and Dr. Munger, 
of America. 


It is needless to say that whatever these and other 





. re . Dit. * 
writers of distinction have to declare respecting the great d 
trines of Christianity deserves careful attention, v 








PROFESSOR BURY’S “GREECE.” 

A History of Greece to the Death of Alexander the Great B 
J. B. Bury, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the Universite 
of Dublin. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d.)—It is natural a 
easier, says Professor Bury in his preface, to allow a histor 
to range into several volumes, but “compression into ose 
volume often produces a more useful book.” So in some eight 
hundred pages he has told the whole varied and complex tale of 
Greek history down to Alexander's death, and told it with such 
clearness, fulness, and sense of proportion that the book will 
stand as a model of a one-volume history, rivalled only by J. R, 
Green’s similar work on the English people. Professor Bury 
follows the latest lines in the method of writing Greek history, 
He provides the fullest account we know in a short compass of 
the investigations into the early Agean civilisations, and he has 
the cardinal merit of summarising the results of each investiga- 
tion he refers to, and not leaving the lay reader to wander in the 
void. He points out very properly that the history of Greece in 
the seventh and sixth centuries is really the history of the young 
Greek colonies in the East and West, and that the perspective of 
history has been violated by the undue importance given by most 
writers to the affairs of Athens and Sparta during that period, 
So while he in no way neglects the parent-cities, he does his best 
to write the history of the whole Greek world. The various 
campaigns, from Miltiades to Alexander, are treated in detail, 
and equally good is the study of the growth and development of 
political parties in the Greek cities. In a history which embraces 
many different peoples and extends from the Bronze Age to 
within three centuries of Christ, there must necessarily be some 
discursive and unrelated matter, but it is the highest compliment 
we can pay Professor Bury’s book to say that we are especially 
struck by its synoptic quality and the impression which jt 
produces of the organic connection of all Greek history. In the 
criticism of a summary it is unnecessary to quote or enlarge; wo 
can only repeat that it has all the qualities of accuracy, lucidity, 
and art in arrangement which are the special merits of a short 
history. The book also contains numerous excellent illustrations, 





A QUAKER ON THE WAR. 

The Truth about the Transvaal War and the Truth about War. 
By John Bellows. (Printed by the Author, Gloucester. 2d.)— 
The author of this pamphlet, while travelling on the Continent, 
was dismayed by the ignorance of facts and the anti English 
prejudice which he found prevalent. As a Quaker he was ex- 
pected to condemn the war, but, as he points out, it is one thing 
to be opposed to war on principle, and quite another to regard 
England as the cause of an unjust war. So he has written the 
present paper to show that “the British Government before this 
war had not the smallest intention of touching the independence 
of the Boers, which it now justly refuses to re-establish, but has 
been dragged into it, as the Orange Free State has been inveigled 
in, by Paul Kruger only.” For this purpose he gives a short 
sketch of South African history, and then analyses minutely 
the progress of events in the past two years. His conclusion 
is that “except on the ground that all war is wrong, England 
cannot be blamed for this war in the Transvaal.” From this he 
proceeds to show that the force which is already diminishing the 
horrors of war will finally lead to its extinction, and the 
pamphlet ends in a very interesting plea for universal peace. 
Mr. Bellows has given us a most valuable vindication of 
England’s conduct from a Quaker standpoint, and he has shown 
finally that they are no true friends of peace who shut their eyes 
to the crimes of our enemies and devote themselves to anti- 
capitalist ravings and unintelligent fault-finding with their own 
Government. 








THE DOCTRINES OF NICHIVEN. 

The Doctrines of Nichiven: with a Sketch of his Life. Compiled 
by the Right Virtuous Abbot Kobayashi. (Kelly and Walsh, 
Tokio.)-—Nichiven was a Japanese Buddhist reformer born 
in a Japanese village in the year A.D. 1222. After long travels 
and much study to ascertain the true doctrines of Buddhism, 
Nichiven began at the age of thirty-two a life of action and of 
the promulgation of his ideas, writing many books, which still 
survive. He died at the age of sixty-one, his most distinguished 
disciples then numbering about forty, and to-day his sect has 
five thousand temples, seven thousand priests, and more than 
two million adherents. Nichiven’s special offshoot from the 
main tree of Buddhism has, of course, its own features, some 
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which perhaps would scarcely be recognised as original 
His aim was partly political, as avowed in his own 
tablish the good law and to tranquillise the State.” 
He probably helped to impart to the Japanese character that 
evenness which seems to characterise it. Philosophically Nichiven 
brings out that emptiness which theoretical Buddhism seems 
always to suggest, though we know there is more than one inter- 
pretation. His system is pure subjective idealism, the outer 
world existing only in our mind. That mind, when enlightened 
as to this supposed truth, becomes identical with the Buddha,— 
not the flesh-and-blood man who lived long centuries ago, but 
the Enlightenment of which he was the greatest manifestation. 
To perceive the nothingness of things, to idealise oneself, and to 
repeat the “ Daimoku” or “ Title of the Holy Book” are the chief 
means for attaining Nirvana. The author thinks this gospel 
will spread over and regenerate the world. After many 
centuries it has accomplished neither in Japan, and it is not 
likely to satisfy either the mind or heart of humanity. 
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HENRY KNOX. 


Henry Knox. By Noah Brooks. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s.)— 
If it was desirable that a series of volumes giving biographies of 
“ American men of energy” should be published—the series 
should perhaps be accounted a sign of the progress of Im. 
perialism on the American Continent—it was but right that 
there should be included in it a memoir of Henry Knox, who 
is described as ‘‘ Major-General in the Continental Army, 
Washington’s Chief of Artillery, First Secretary of War under 
the Constitution, Founder of the Society ef the Cinvinnati.” He 
was not a brilliant soldier or an epoch-making statesman; he 
was not of the calibre of Hamilton. or even of Franklin, much less 
of Washington. He was simply a hearty civilian patriot and 
man of business—he was originally a bookseller, stationer, and 
bookbinder in Boston—who took the side of the Colonials in the 
War of Independence, rose to be one of Washington’s right-hand 
wen and Secretary at War, and when the struggle was over 
retired to administer his estates in Maine, and died in 1806. 
Knox was perhaps valuable to Washington mainly because, 
besides being a sturdy fighter, he was an incurable optimist, and 
in the darkest days of the war never despaired of the common- 
wealth. His story, including his romantic courtship of “a young 
lady of high intellectual endowments, very fond of books,” is 
told pleasantly, but at rather too great length, by Mr. Brooks. 
It is valuable mainly for the sidelights it sheds on the condition 
of the Colonies during the great struggle. 








An excellent little book called Talks with Mothers, by C. 
Northcote (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 1s.), has come to a 
second edition. Its very excellent advice on all questions of 
home duties and trials will make it welcome to those who have 
to do with “ mothers” in either villages or towns. “The Mothers’ 
Union” should spread it everywhere, as its author manages to 
combine common-sense with a senge of humour, and has also 
avoided anything like “ preaching” or priggish suggestions. The 
proceeds of this edition are to be devoted to one of the waz funds 
under Princess Henry of Battenberg. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Cnder this heading we notice such. Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review tn other forms.) 





Forestry in British India. By B. Ribbentrop. (Government 
Printing Office, Calcutta. 4s. 6d.)—Mr. Ribbentrop holds the 
office of “Inspector-General of Forests to the Government of 
India,” and probably possesses an experience and a knowledge 
which are not to be matched elsewhere. Forests scattered over 
a country which stretches from 8 deg. to 35 deg. N. lat., where 
the rainfall varies from 15 in. to 100 in., and which contains 
twelve hundred kinds of trees, are such as no other country in 
the world possesses. Mr. Ribbentrop begins by discussing the 
location of the various kinds of forest according to rainfall, 
elevation, &c., reviews the history of the subject, the destruction 
of the forests in the past, still going on in various parts of the 
peninsula, the efforts which the British Government has made 
to remedy an evil to which it has lately become awake; and sets 
forth the practical results attained. Indian forestry is less 
than fifty years old. Lord Dalhousie must have the credit of 
initiating it, and the immediate occasion was the annexation 
ot Pegu, and the necessity of preserving from spoliation 
and ultimate destruction the teak forests of that region. 
Mr. Dietrich Brandis was the first Superintendent. Private 
interests were, of course, interfered with, and a determined effort 








was made to hinder Mr. Brandis’s action. The mercantile 
interest, careless, as usual, of the future if the immediate gain 
can be secured, scored a partial success. But, on, the whole, the 
great principle of public control was established, and has worked 
well. There are now between ten and eleven thousand persons 
engaged in the work,—200 in the Imperial Service, 112 in the 
Provincial, 437 (Rangers) in the Executive, and 9,759 (Deputy- 
Rangers and Guards) in what is called the Protective. The 
details which Mr. Ribbentrop gives of the practical results of 
forestry are interesting and valuable in the highest degree. We 
would mention one especially as brought into prominence by the 
recent Famine. In parts of the Punjab “thousands of acres of 
fertile land have been covered by sterile sand, owing to the 
unchecked grazing of goats and other animals. Quite apart 
from the forest question, it is clear that the present 
way of dealing with these areas is wasteful from a fodder 
point of view, and more especially leaves no reserve in case of 
scarcity or fodder famine.” Those gentlemen who are never 
wearied of contrasting British with Hindoo and Mahommedan 
rule, much to the disadvantage of the former, should read what 
is said here on the subject. The Mahommedan conquerors in 
particular were most destructive themselves, and driving the 
agricultural population by sword and fire into the forests, com- 
pleted the ruin. And this was the golden age to which the 
“ Indian reformers” look so fondly back from under the grinding 
tyranny of the Briton. 


Our Borough: our Churches (King’s Lynn, Norfolk). By 
Edward Milligen Beloe. (Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge.) 
—Mr. Beloe gives something less than a fifth of his book to 
the “borough,” the remainder to the “churches,” the latter part 
including the account of a local architect, Henry Bell, who 
might have risen to distinction in a larger sphere of action. 
The municipal history has a special element of interest in the 
relation which Mr. Beloe draws out between the Bishop and the 
town. Weare not prepared to endorse all that he says on this 
subject, but it is certainly worth considering. The account of 
the churches, illustrated with some excellent drawings, and full 
of valuable detail, is melancholy reading. The hand of the 
restorer, according to our author, has been heavy on the archi- 
tectural treasures of King’s Lynn. Here, again, we must hold 
our judgment in suspense. The reaction, as we may call it; 
against restoration sometimes runs into fanaticism. There have 
been recent instances where, if it could have had its way, nothing 
less than ruin would havefollowed. Anyhow, Mr. Beloe’s volume 
is a praiseworthy contribution to the history of his native town. 
We have also received a “cheap edition” of Sutton-in- 
Holderness, by Thomas Blashill (Elliot Stock, 6s.) This one ot 
the eighty odd “Suttons,” simple and compound, is on the 
Humber, and has an interesting history, medieval and modern. 
We are glad to see that Mr. Blashill’s labours are so well appre- 
ciated that a popular edition of his book has been called for. 





Famous British Regiments. By Major Arthur Griffiths. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d.)—This book is not exactly what the 
reader might be led to expect by the title. Its scope is, indeed, 
somewhat wider, for it gives an account of the great divisions of 
our Army, but it is not the less interesting for that. The first 
seven chapters are given to the “ Artillery,” ‘Life Guards 
and Horse Guards,” ‘“ Lancers and Hussars” (where are the 
Dragoons ?), Guards, Rifles, Fusiliers, Highlanders, some Line 
regiments. We miss the Engineers. The book is somewhat 
slight, written, we imagine, in haste, to meet a present demand, 
but will doubtless be welcomed by many readers. 

Municipal London. By C. A. Whitmore, M.P. (A. and C. 
Black. 1s.)—Mr. Whitmore gives us here a moderate and 
well-reasoned defence of recent legislation in the matter of the 
municipal government of London. He distinguishes between 
the proper functions of the County Council (which he does not 
wish to depreciate) and of the bodies created by the “ London 
Government Act, 1899.” This Act, when first introduced, was 
met with furious opposition by the Progressives, provoked, in a 
certain degree, by injudicious utterances about “dishing” the 
County Council. But this opposition by degrees dwindled down 
to a very trifling thing indeed. The organ of the Progressives 
had declared it to be a “bungling and insidious scheme,’ but 
Lord Kimberley, when it was read for the second time in the 
House of Lords, had “ little fault to find” with it. 


MiscELLANEous.—The Fauna of South Africa (R. H. Porter) 
is an important work in process of appearing under the editor- 
ship of Mr. W. L. Sclater, who bears a name well known in the 
province of zoology. The editor contributes “The Mammals” i, 
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tvro volumes (£1 10s.), of which the first is now before us, dealing 
with the Primates (the thorny subject of South African hominidae 
is omitted), Carnivora,and Ungulata. Another section is concerned 
with “ Birds.” This was in course of preparation by Dr. Stark, 
whose death at Ladysmith has necessitated the postponement of 
the second volume. It is well illustrated, and promises to fill up 
satisfactorily a great gap in the natural history of the Old World. 
—tThe Text Book of Zoology. By Dr. Otto Schmeil. Translated 
from the German by Rudolph Rosenstock, M.A., and edited by 
J.T. Cunningham, M.A. Vol. II. (A. and C. Black. 3s. 6d.)— 
This second volume deals with “ Birds, Reptiles, Fishes.” It is 
well and copiously illustrated, and is a desirable addition to the 
educational literature of this province of knowledge.——The 
recent experiences of the medical service in South Africa 
give a special interest to a recent publication of letters, &c., 
relating to the Indian Government. This is Papers Relating to 
the Improvement of the Position and Prospects of Civil Assistant 
Surgeons in India (Government Printing Office, Calcutta, 1s. 6d.) 
—The Path of the Sun. By William Sandeman. (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall,and Co. 2s, 6d.net.)—Mr. Sandeman appeals to the “ great, 
tolerant, truth-loving British public,’’ which he compliments by 
saying that it is “ever anxious for the disclosure of long-hidden 
physical truths.” Tolerant it is, but scarcely anxious for the dis- 
closure of truths, whether hidden or no. It will not persecute a 
man for saying that the earth is flat, or denying that it is in the 
centre of the universe, but it does not trouble itself one way or 
the other. “Tolerant” people, in fact, are seldom “anxious.” 
The object of Mr. Sandeman’s hostility is the “ Precession. of 


the Equinoxes.” 





New Epitions.—In the “ Library of English Classics ” (Mac- 
millan and Co., 7s.), Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott, by J. G. Lock- 
hart. Mr. A. W. Pollard explains that the ten-volume edition cf 
1889 has been here reprinted. This contained some matter that 
did not appear in the first edition (seven volumes) published in 
1837-38. Further additions were made in-the abridgment 
done by Lockhart at the desire of Mr. Cadell, who by his 
financial assistance had acquired a lien on the Scott documents. 
These also are included in the present republication.—~In the 
‘Temple Classics,” edited by Israel Gollancz, M.A. (J. M. Dent 
-and Co., 1s. 6d. net per vol.), Lectures on the English Comic 
Writers, by William Hazlitt, and Macaulay’s Essays, Vol. I, con- 
taining ‘ Milton,” ‘‘ Machiavelli,’ ‘ Hallam’s Constitutional 
History,” ‘ Southey’s Colloquies,” ‘“ Robert Montgomery,” “ Dis- 
abilities of the Jews,” ‘“ Moore’s Life of Byron.” Some notes, 
biographical and bibliographical, are appended.——The Romance 
of the Rose. Englished and edited by F. S. G. Ellis——G@uide to 
the Unprotected in Matters of Property and Income. By a Banker’s 








Daughter. (Macwillan and Co. 2s. 6d.) 
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Bennett (R.) and Elton (J.), History of Corn Milling, Vol. IIT., 8vo (Simpkin) 106 
Resant (Sir Walter), The Fourth Generation, cr 8vo...... (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Bolas (T.) and others, A Handbook of Photography in Colours,cr 8vo (Marion) 50 
Brongniart (A.), Colouring & Decoration of Ceramic Ware (Scott & Greenwood) 7/6 
Buxton (J. W.), Words by the Way : Sermons, cr 8vo .......... (Skeffington) 60 
Chamberlain (J.), The Cobra’s Den, and other Stories, er 8vo...... (Oliphant) 3.6 
Chapman (J. W.), The Life and Work of D. L. Moody, 8vo .......... (Nisbet) 6,0 
Clowes (W. L.), The Royal Navy, Vol. V.,imp 8vo ...............- (S. Low) 25/0 
Cockle (M. J. D.), A Bibliography of English Military Books, &c., 4to (Simpkin) 30,0 
Davies (J. P.), The Same Things: Sermons, cr 8v0.............. (Skeffington) 50 


Dictionary of the Bible, edited by J. Hastings & others, Vol. III. (T. & T. Clark) 28,0 
Dixon (C. M.), The Leaguer of Ladysmith, oblong 4to (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 3/6 






Douglas (Langton), Fra Angelico, imp 8VO .........-.cceceeecscececeee (Bell) 12,6 
Fullmer (C. W.), The True Life First : Sermons, cr 8vo ........ (Skeffington) 26 
Gerard (Dorothea), The Conquest of London, cr 8vo....... eiemeeiine (Methuen) 6,0 
Gerard (M.), The Man of the Moment, cr 8VO.............065 (Ward & Lock) 3,6 
Ree Gy ea er IE, MO TONUD 9.5 6 00.610 0 0016 06. 015s 4a 0:09 40s eee anew (Methuen) 6/0 
Gunter (A. C.), The Princess of Copper, cr 8VO ..........-eeeee (F. V. White) 6/0 
Hare (A. T.), The Construction of Large Induction Coils, 8vo ....(Methuen) 6,0 
Hillier (Lacy), The Potterers’ Club, 8vo ..... Swen ebiewseceea (Gale & Polden) 3/6 
Hoole (C. H.), Attempts in Verse, 4to......... iivixicigieiaiomeiateleeeienl (Rivingtons) 4/6 
Jones (E. D.), Economic Crises, cr 8VO......0006. Ae SACRE TELE. (Maemillan) 5/0 
Kenrick (C. W. H.), Ergo Amicite@, 12M0 ...ccccccccccsecccvsece (Skeffington) 2/0 
Lee (G. C.), Historical Jurisprudence, 8VO .........eee cece ceceee (Macmillan) 12/6 
Mackray (A. N.), Knots : Quiet Chats with Boys and Girls, cr 8vo ..(R.T.S.) 2/0 
Massey (Lucy), Songs of the Unseen, cr 8V0........0.ceeceeeees (Skeffington) 3,0 
Middleton (T.) and Carden (R. W.), Ornamental Details of the Italian Renais- 
Se eee ee er ee (Batsford) 25,0 
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Munro (A.), The Locust Plague and its Suppression, 8vo .. J. Murray) 24/0 
Murphy (J. B. C.), Till the Night is Gone : Sermons, cr 8vo ....(Skeffington) 5 
Owen (J. 'W.), “I Say: Unto You,” 8v0 .......ccccceseses (Melville & Mullen) 








Parker (Dr. J.), City Temple Pulpit, Vol. III., cr 8vo ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Schmeil (Otto), Text-Book of Zoology, Part IT., roy 8vO........-..06- (Black) 3/6 
Slocum (Capt. J.), Sailing Alone Around the World, 8vo ... Low) 86 
Thomson (W. S.), Preliminary and Intermediate Arithmetic, cr 8vo(Simpkin) 1/6 
‘Wyatt (A. J.), Tutorial History of English Literature, cr 8v Clive) 2/6 
Zola (Emile), The Conquest of Plassans, cr 8vo .......... (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 











RESH AIR FOR POOR CHILDREN—Rev. J. W. 
ATKINSON, Claremont, Cawley Road, London, E.,31 years Latimer Church, 
E., URGENTLY ASKS Lovers of Children for HELP to givea DAY in COUNTRY 
to Poor and often sickly East-End Children, cost of which, including rail and 
substantial meal, is under One Shilling per head. Thousands of eager hearts 
waiting togo. Wealso ask HELP to send Poor East-end CONVALESCENTS, 
old and young, to seaside Homes for week or two. Balance sheet by chartered 
accountants to every donor. 


a 
Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ J, 
Baker.” Be 
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224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A, WILSON Company, Ly, 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAn 
BOOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said; GoRDON anp Gotcy 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; Prictor ayy 
Company, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; 
BAILLIE AND CoMPANY, Wellington, V.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auch. 
land ; W.C. Raby, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND Goten, Cape Tor, 
—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are recei ved. 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 






BO ccccccces - £10 10 0| Narrow-Column............., 310 0 
Half-Page - 5 5 0} Half-Column ......... ebecosse LB 6 
Quarter-Page.. 212 6] Quarter-Column.,...... soveee O17 6 

COMPANIES. 
Outside Page .- 2.20... cccc0e £14 14 0| Inside Page .............., -£12 12 9 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms : net. 








“LIBERTY” 
FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
and Charming Colourings. 


“LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS ART 








Decorative 
Furnishing TAPESTRIES |SERGES CRETONNES|VELVETEENS 
° SILK BROCADES/ CHENILLES|CHINTZES |ARRASCLOTHS 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. | VELVETS |PLUSHES 'MUSLINS /[GOSSAMERs. 
Parresns Post-FREE. Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-frec. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
O S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
| 104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.-C. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. MCCURDY, PRESIDENT. 


Received from Policy-Holders ..........+..+++-+++-.£142,000,000, 
seeeeee OVEP £100,000,000. 











Paid to Policy-Holders..............+0 

Paid to Living Policy-Holders ........-.eeeseeeeeees £58, 188,282. 
Accumulated Funds .......... seceeeceeeeees NEAPLY £57,000,000. 
Surplus over Liabilities..........-ccecseeceeeceeese+s £9,129,000, 


Every Policy contains specific Guaranteed Surrender Values in the form of 
Paid-up Insurance, Extended Insurance, Loans, or Cash, at the option of the 
Policy-Holder. 


SPECIAL INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


For further particulars apply to the 


Head Office :~16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Is the Best and Purest Dentifrice. It Whitens the Teeth, Prevet's 
aud Arrests Decay, Strengthens the Gums, Polishes and Preserves tl 
Enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, and gives deligli' 
ful Fragrance to the Breath. 2s.9d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, aud 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 














All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.'S Mannfactur’ 
DENT tion to 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
emexed Trade- Ma’ 
TRADE-MARE, E. DENT and C O., Ltd. 
ONLY ADDRBSSES— 





DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
now bear the rk. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
6: Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANGE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD | gota — 
Barnett, Esq. rancis Alfred Lucas. 
Charles Ei Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Righ endish Bentinck, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
F. Ca enelia P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Ley Henry Burroughes I Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, E Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Elis, K.C.V.O. | Lieut.-Colonel F. 4 nderson Stebbing. 
oe es Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


iichard Hoare, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
Tan Murray Reiee ‘hues, Esq. 


Esq 
John Cator, C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C 


Victor C. W. od endish, Esq., M.P. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
_, Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, inc luding Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions (o Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 
Pereapeettiees, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





CLAIMS P AID - Nearly £11, ym 000 
ACCUMULATED FUND .. . £5,400,000 


The Profits are Divided solely amongst the A Assured. 


NA Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 
Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 
PRO old age. The practical effect of these policies in the 


National Provident Institution is that the Member's 
| life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
INSTITUTION and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 
| miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 
sum in addition, representing a by no means insignifi- 
Sane rate of interest on his pay ments. 
No. 48 SRAONCRUECE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


“ Baquisite quality, most moderate in price.” —MYRaA’s JOURNAL. 


FOR 
LIFE I SSURANCE. 











Collars—LADIES’ 3-fold.........cccceeecees 3/6 per dozen. 
LINEN CE GIO vias cetxetvssese cess 4/11 per dozen. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from........ 5/11 per dozen. 


Shirts—Best quality Long 

COLLARS, CUFFS Cloth, with ‘fold Linen 

5 Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 

Samples and Price Lists, also of (to measure, 
A Handkerchief & Linens, post-free. AND SH I RTS. 2'- extra). 

\.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials for 14,- the half-doz. 


| STRAINED VISION 
t indicated by Headaches, Nenralgic Pains, and 
HEADACH ES a, Nervous Depression, should receive immediate 


and skilful attention, otherwise great mischief 
may be caused to the eyes which cannot after- 
IMPERFECT 
VISION! 





wards be remedied. For full particulars as to 
the Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 


: Ss, 
By Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.MLS. 
70 Illustrations. Post-free, One Shilling, from 


63 Strand, London, W.C 
Consultations free of ee 7°, 


AERTEX ey aed CELLULAR 
AERTEX TH E CELLI LAR CELLULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING COS CELLULAR 
AERTEX = ONGINAL SG ELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 





Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, omen, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 





Now ready, post-free. 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of ** 





: | These Catalogues enable intending pur 
Furniture, | chasers to see that although the quality, 
Carpets, | the artistic merit, and the fintsh of 
ae Hampton and Sons productions are 
Fabrics, exceptional, their prices are the lowest 








| at whith goods of equivalent value are 
| anywhere procurable. 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square. London, S.-W. 





U NIvERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL 
} GOWER STREET, W.C. 

roo LEWIS PATON, M.A. (late Fellow of St. John’s College 
Cambridge). 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, September 17th. 

The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by 
the founders of University College and is organised as a first-grade modern and 
clas sic al | school.— For P "rospectus 2 apply at the office, Gower Street, W.C, 


UNIVE RSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE will 
BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 2nd. 
The Prospectuses of the following Departments are now ready, and may be had 
on application to the SECRETARY :— 
Faculty of Arts. 
Faculty of Laws. 
Faculty of Science. 
The Indian School. 
The Department of Fine Art. 
The Engineering Department. 
The Department of Architecture. 
Students of both sexes are admitted to classes without previous examination, 
provided there is room. 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £2,000 are offered for competition annually. 


OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application. “Wi NTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 
G. CHANCELLOR, M.A. (Ist Class, Classical Tripos), 
late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, PREPARES PUPILS for the 
t NIVERSITIES and all PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS, at his residence, 
Cross Deep, Twickenham, Middlesex, a fine old house beautifully and healthily 
situated on the Thames. Excellent references. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 
grade Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable scholarships and leaving 
exhibitions. Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrance Examinations. Fees 
50 and 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, } M. A., Head- Master. 


GQeAYSELD PREPARA’ rORY SCHOOL, LY THAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 5. SLA ATER, MA, LL.D., F.R.A.S. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
service twi twice daily wi with h England. Apply to Miss ) CUNNICK, Die ppe. 
RINKLEA, BOURN EMOUTH.—Principal, Miss A. D. 
SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; late Classical 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea is a modern house standing on 
high ground and was specially designed for school purposes. No day-girls taken, 
“Proi spectus on application. 
R. A. K. SELLAR, M. he ‘Oxen., RECEIVES PUPILS 
at THE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B., for Army, University, and other 
Pix uminations. 
































RCHDE ‘ACON WILSON WISHES to REC ,OMMEND 

s a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
-Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; 7 suited for sons of 
officers abroad. Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Head- Master. 


REAT MALVERN. — FRANCHE, MALVE IRN— 
J Principal, Miss GRIGG. High-class School for Girls. Limited number of 
Pupils received. Thorough education given under highly qualified Professors 
and Mistresses. House well situated, with good garden and tennis court. 
ST. JOHN'S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
(nearest Station, Preston Park). -LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situition. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
pupils, 11 to 19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M. A. Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinge r, Esq, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 











( UAKE | SCHOOLS: The STRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, 
wy KE NDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS are NOW OPEN to, and being patronised 

by, all Denominations. They are sound, long established, high-class schools 
ina lovely, healthy district. ‘Prospectus from W. SESSIONS, B.Sc. 


VU PERIOR SC ‘HOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY SCHOOLS 

in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 


NT. EDMUND’ S. SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, SURREY. — 

Preparatory for the Public Schools and the Navy. The MICHAELMAS 
TERM WILL BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 21st. Head-Masters, CYRIL MORGAN- 
BROWN, M.A., and the Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A. 


MNHE FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, W.—Chairman of 
the Committee, Mr. W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
M.A. Secretary, Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHER: Principal, Madame MICHAELIS. Mistress of Method, Miss 
Bh. LAWRENCE. There is a large Model School and Kindergarten attached to 
the College, and also a Practising School in the near neighbourhood.—Further 
particulars may be obtaine: on application to the PRINCIPAL. 




















ISS LOUISA DREWRY gives LECTU RES, ‘READ- 
INGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH iy ANGUAGE and LITE RATURE, and 

kindred subjects; Examines; and Helps Students by Letter and in her Reading 

society. Miss Drewry has some le isure. —143 King | Henry’ 5 Road, L ondon, N. We 


TEWTON H ALL, FETTER LANE, E. O.—Mr. 
FREDERIC HARRISON wi!l DELIVER the ANNUAL ADDRESS in 









Commemoration of Auguste Comte, the Founder of Positivism, on WEDNESDAY, 
September 5th, at 8 p.m. Admission free. 
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RICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 





Rerat AG 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surv ey ors, Agriculturista intending Colonists, &c. 


Pa’ 
H.R.H. The PRINCE y" WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution,and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of Governors, Professors, 
Practical Instruetors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, Gold 
Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October: 9th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 

LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the country. 
In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future Land 
Agents, Farmers, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS OCTOBER 2nd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
LADY WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley. Terms, School House, £40 ; Boarding House, £60. 
(2 ) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, £23 a year. 
(3) ST. WINIFRED’: S, Bangor.—-Terms, £35 a year. 
Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley 
Rugeley, Staffs. 


< ie HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 














LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


! 
Se | 
Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. | 


Large playground ; tennis. 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 


YORRAN, WATFORD, 

_/ GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS BRANCH 

r elder gitls only), 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, near the Luxembourg 
‘ ardens. House-Mistress, Miss M. F. DICKINSON, recently Modern Language 

tistress in the Stamford High School. References : —Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, 
rt ‘ofessor E. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. Storr, Esq., the Archdeacon of Manchester, 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


UNiveasiry OF EDINBURGH. 


EDUCATION. 


Every home comfort and care. Marked success tn 
Reductions made for | 


HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 


Gymnasium, Playing-fields. 








MEDICAL 


Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, RECEIVES SIX RESIDENT UNDER- 
GRADUATES. Electric lighting; bath-rooms. Special Tuition arranged tor, if 
desired. References to Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., Principal of the University, and 
to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, London.—-To see the rooms, and for terms, 
&C., application | should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, Edinburgh. 

EREFORD ) SCHOOL | (founded 1387 A.D. )—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 


d Modern Side. FOURTEEN 
Oxt H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 


Oxford and Cambridge. —Address, Rev. 
Hereford. 


M ‘ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of acultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. Univer sity Examination and Inspection. 
T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPAN Ve 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, 
and Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to the Head- 
Mistress or Secretary. References--The Head-Master of Bedford Grammar School ; 
the President of Magdalen College, Oxford; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I.: Miss Welsh. Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge, &c.—AUTUMN 
TERM BEGINS SEPTE MBE R- 26th. 


UDOR HALL 


FOREST HILL, LONDON, § 


W. 











SCHOOL, 


EB. 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only) 
Principal—Mrs. HAMILTON (Cambridge Historical Tripos, Class I.) 
First-rate modern education. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A. 


H. F. Heath, Ph.D., G. Garcia, R.A. a A. Larpent, B -es-L., G. Pradeau (Paris Con- 


servatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsic), & 
Large staff of Resident E nglish ont Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, 


riding, swimming, bicycling. Large gymnasium. special attention to health. 
~-Prospectus on application. 
EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 


and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools. 
mary, London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 


M.A. Oxon. 


RESDEN, 28 REIC HSSTR. ASSE.- —FOREIGN LAN. 











GUAGES and other Tuition.— Mr. LARLE, having had several years’ 
experience, RECEIVES PUPILS at she yr address. —- Testimonials and 
Prospec tus can also be sent from Rev.  W. EARLE, Bilton Grange, Rugby. 
RPsom con tL 8 ao &. 

NEXT TERM BEG INS SE PTEMBER 20th. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR ALL CLASSES. Successes this summer :—London 
Matriculation, 16 passed; Intermediate and Preliminary Scientific, 14 passed. 
Higher and Lower Certificates, 45 passed last year. Separate Junior School. 

Apply. The BURSAR. 
OYLAKE,; CHESHIRE. — ST. HILDEBURGHA’S 


SCHOOL for GIRLS combines a thorough education with healthy out- 
door life. Hoylake is one of the healthiest spots in England, and is recommended 
by the medical profession for its bracing air. A few VACANCIES for Autumn 
Term.—Principal, Miss JESSIE H. NOBLE. 

J\ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” 
Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, 
. Trip), Newnham Col. Camb. Highest references. 


“SCHOOL 
Miss E. M. 


for GIRLS. 
PICKARD (Class 








iiictiliinchinan 


[September 1, 1909. 
*s rad 
ELLINGORE HALL, near LINCOLN 


BOYS of good character (14-19) RECEIVED from Public or 
Either for 1. Farming, Land Agency, the Colonies, &c. ; 





Preparatory Schools, 








or 2. To continue a general useful education. combi 

work and outdoor life. Public School Porrong with manual 
Large house and grounds of 40 acres, besides farm and 
gymnasium, swimming, cming, Fe. Established 13 years. Sardens, workshorg 
FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25th. 
: z ea Ree ee a 
FAPGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limite) 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. ’ 


Head-Mistress Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediaeval and Modern Languages Tripos), 


The School Course includes the ordinary subjects of a High School curriculy 
also Natural Science with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing, Needlework, “f 
Physical Exercises. and 

Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 

Private omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Ed 
with the School. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 18th. 

T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, 


gbaston) in connection 


Sec: 
_109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. retary. 


y.DGBASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITE 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, LDGBASTON. BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD, 








President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A, 
4W, ater loo Street, Birmingham. 


Oo Vv R Cc OLUL- EGE 
A High-class Public School Education at moderate fees, 
Successes this year :— 
CLASSICAL EXHIBITION, OXFORD. 
Woolwich Entrance.—Three. One 3rd on list. 
Sandhurst ° ‘wo. 
London Matriculation.—Five. 
All passed direct from the College at first trial. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 21st 
_ Apply to Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. Dover. 
\ELSTED SCHOOL.—Ten HEAD. MASTER'S NOMI. NOMI. 
NATIONS, with reduction of fees, offered for admission in September. —For 
particulars and conditions, apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close. ¢ pon 
nection with Felsted School.. Separate house, class-rooms, and playing. 
fields. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
also be received for other public schools. Scholarships won last year: two a¢ 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, Preparatory School ; 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTE R, Felsted. 


“ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Mlles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education, 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 

Lectures: Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 


BE USSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 

RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. Freach,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Term commences with entrance of Pupil; 
Pers sonal References. ‘Prospectus on applic ation.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


.UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURNE. —Miss | CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNs, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises, close to the sca ; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 


ORKING 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-feld, 
gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, rig and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application. —Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 


Tower House, Dor king. 








None sent up failed. 














G.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level ; ‘sandy 





ARIS, NEUILLY, near the Bois de Boulogne.—HIGH 
CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. Numba 
of pupils limited. Great advantages for the study of languages and arts. Hig 
references.—Mlles. LACORNE will be in London September 18th ; 6 Bedford Plao 
Russell Square, 
7 ESWICK SCHOOL.—Co-edueation on Public Schoo 
lines for BOYS and GIRLS. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholar 
ships. Fine modern buildings. Splendid Playing-fields. Special arrangements 
for children of parents residing abroad.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD- 
MASTER or (Girls’ Boarding House) V. R. LE MAISTRE, M.A., The Heads, 
Keswick. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—HOME SCHOOL for 
_ GIRLS.--‘The NEXT 'TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 20th. 
Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, Colonel Little, 
Mrs. Arthur Severn, and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E 


BAY NES. 
ETLEY - COURT, NETLEY. —Preparatory for the Navy 


and the Public Schools. ‘he work. of backward boys receives the most 
careful attention. Extremely healthy and beautiful situation adjoining the shore 
of Southampton Water. Boating, bathing, ishing, and the usual games,—Address, 
HEAD-MASTER. 


QWITZERLAND. —MONTREUX.—A Married Clergy- 
kK man (M.A. Cantab., late Classical Scholar) PREPARES PUPILS at 
Montreux for the Universities. Special facilities for Foreign Languages.— 
Address, until August 30th, “ L.,” Dunedin, Weston, Bath. 


UTEUIL, PARIS. — HOME SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Recommended by Mrs. Woodhouse, 

ifead- Mistress of the Clapham Common High School, Westbury, Westside. Limited 

number of pupils received. Thorough teaching in French, German, music, art, &¢. 

—Principals, Miles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 32 Rue Michel-Ange 
In London end of September, 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
T HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
SEASIDE. SPL ENDID CLIMATE. 2,000 ACRES. 


pRAcTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE. 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from Mr. GODFREY 
samosas 8 Victoria Street. Westminster. 


[pstvarsiry COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 





BANGOR. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


- shortly APPOINT ‘(for one year)a T EMPORARY ASSISTANT 
rere he se OPI > HY, who will also be required to give assistance in the 
LEC ment of English Language and Literature. Salary, £100.—Applications 
Pemnid be forwarded to the REGISTRAR (from whom furthe: information may 
be obcained), not later than September 17th. 
August 11th, 1900. 


(OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance E xaminations to Public Schools and Navy. 








Terms and Prospec tus on applic ation to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 





TA7ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 

country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Ter’ ms moderate. 





LADY (exper ienced teacher) residing near Florence 

would accept ONE or TWO CHILDREN to EDUCATE with her own. 
English, French, German. Beautiful surroundings. Highest references.—Apply, 
“J,” care of Macl ac Duff and Co., Limited, Liverpool. 


Kx38 ~ SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 









SHIPS.~TEN SCHOL ARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th. 

Open to boys entering NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 21st. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 

Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Excellent 
health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 

QT. MICHAEL'S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH of 

ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 

In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees from £60 per annum. 

MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, 

Lady Ware Warden. 


(\OMMERCIAL COLLEGE, WIESBADEN.—For the 

Higher Training of Boys of the upper classes who have left school and are 

destined for a Mercantile career.-- For Prospectus and Syllabusof the commercial 
course, apply.to the I *rincipal, F RI Tt Z HOM ANN, H M: linzerstr ‘aSse, » W ies: den, 





ANSTONE HOUSE, UPPER GROSVENOR ROAD, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Miss McCRAITH, L.L.A., and Miss HAYWARD, 
B.A., RECEIVE a limited number of DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to Board 
and Educate. Resident English and foreign governesses; visiting masters; large 
rooms; good grounds; moderate terms. — References and prospectuses on 
application. 


AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR “WOMEN 
TEACHERS, 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER for January next. 
Stipend from £90 to £120, and residence. Special knowledge of Languages or 
Science required.—-Applications, with 15 copies of testimonials, should be sent by 
October 13th to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College, Wollaston Road, 
Cambridge, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


OULSDON RECTORY, SURREY.—The Rev. GRAN- 
VILLE DICKSON, M.A., Classical Honours, Trinity College, Cambridge 
RECEIV PUPILS (ot more than four) to prepare for the Universities and 
Public “xaminations. Highest references. Coulsdon Rectory is situated in the 
most beautiful country, stands 600 ft. above the sea, and has four acres of lawns 

and gardens, and twenty acres of playing fields. I 'rospec ‘tus on application. 


HORNC ROFT. HOUSE, LEATHERHE: AD.—Mr. 
WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A. late Scholar), St. John’s College, Oxon.. 
PREPARES a FEW JUNIOR PUPILS for the Public Schools, &e. Pleasant situa- 
tion, home life and firm discipline.—Prospectus and views of house and grounds on 
application. 


HE Rev. J. F. VALLINGS, M.A., Oxon, Sopley Vicarage, 
Winkton, Hampshire, Experienced Successtul ‘utor, TAKES a FEW 
PUPILS to prepare tor University Examinations, Entrance, Responsions, Little 
Go, Pass Mods, and Final, or for Professional Preliminary Examinations. —Pros- 
pectus on applic: ation. 


Eo DON (ROY: AL FREE HOSPIT: AL) | ‘SCHOOL 


OF MEDIC UNE FOR WOMEN, 














8 HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 

The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, October Ist, with an Intro 
ductory Address by Miss ALDRICH-BLAKE, M.S., M.D., at 4 p.m. Fees for Lectures 
and Hospital Practice, £125 in one sum, or £135 in four instalments. Fees for 
Preliminary Scientific Classes, £21. 

The Prospectus, giving full information as to Entrance and other Scholarships, 
can be obtained from Miss DOUIE, M.B., Secretary. 

E. GARRETT ANDERSON, M.D., Dean. 


G7. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, s.W. 











The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist, when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered at 4 p.m. by Dr. FRANCIS G. PENROSE, 
Physician to the Hospital, and joint Lecturer on the Principles and Practice of 
Medici. 

Prospectuses and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, Prizes, 
—* Fees, &c., &c., may be obtained on application to the DEAN of the 
SCHOOL 


Pszon S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. (An Aid to 
Parents in the Selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools and Tutors. Also the Sc agp obtainable at over 300 Schools. 
Crown 8vo0, 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. A ecetien ‘of Prospectuses will also be sent if 
desired and particulars of requirements are given. 


MADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 

English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady vro essors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, CONTINENT, 
AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS and EDUCA TIONAL 















































































gr MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on ber DAY, October Ist, with an 
Introductory Lecture by H. 8S. COLLIER, Esq., F.R.C 

The ANNUAL DINNER will TAKE PLACE on WEDNESDAY, October 3rd, 
at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, W. B. CHEADLE, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.C.P., in the chair. 

The Hospital is in close proximity to Paddington Station, Great Western 
Railway, to the terminus of the Great Central Railway, and to several stations of 
the Metropolitan, District, and Central London Railways. The Medical School 
provides complete preparation for the Degrees of the Universities and other Higher 
Examinations. The Hospital affords every facility for Clinical work in alt 
branches of Medicine and Surgery, and in the various special departments. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, from £145 to 

£52 10s. in value, will be competed for on September 25th and 26th. 

IMPROVED LABORATORIES.—The Physiological Laboratories have recently 
been enlarged and the Pathological Department extended, with the provision of 
Special Laboratory for the Study of Bacteriology and Pathological Chemistry. 

Special Tuition is provided for the Intermediate and Final M.B. Examinations 
of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, without additional fees. 

CLINICAL APPOINTMENTS.—The numerous Clinical Appointments in the 
Hospital are free to all Students, and the Resident Medical Officers are appointed 
by competitive examinatitn. Of the latter eighteen are appointed arinually. 

NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT.—The New Out-Patients’ Depart- 
ment in the Clarence Wing, with its extensive accommodation and modern equip- 
ment, possesses exceptional advantages for clinical work. 

R. RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE.—Special Classes are held throughout 
the year. 

Calendar of the Medical School, containing full particulars, may be had on appli- 
cation to the School SECRETARY. 

H. A. CALEY, M.D., Dean. 


ST. THOMASS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
K ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

‘The WINTER SESSION of 1900-1901 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 2nd, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at three p.m. by Sir WILLIAM MacCORMAC, 
Bart, K.C.V.O., in the Governors’ Hall. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in 
SEPTEMBER, viz., One of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with 
either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students; One of £50 in 
Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry (any two), for Third Year's Students from the 
Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary, Scientific, and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the Universit¥ of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and “pecial arrangements are made 
for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a List of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive Students 
into their houses, 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical Secretary. 

HG i i, TURNEY, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 


G UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on M on MONDAY, October Ist, 1900. Entrance 
Scholarships of the combined value of £410 are awarded annually, and numerous 
Prizes and Medals are open for competition by Students of the School. 

The number of patients treated in the wards during last year exceeded 7,500. 

All hospital appointments are made strictly in accordance with the merits of 
the candidates, and without extra payment. There are 28 resident appointments 
open to Students ot the Hospital annually, without payments of additional fees, 
and numerous non-resident appointments in the general and special departments. 
The Queen Victoria Ward, recently reopened, provides additional accommodation 
for gyncecological and maternity cases. 

The College accommodates 60 students, under the supervision of a Resident 
Warden. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. England, 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 

A handbook of information for those about to enter the medical profession will 
be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course 
of study advised, regulations for Residents in the College, &c., apply personally, or 
by letter, to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


rI\HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1900-1901, “WILL COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
October Ist. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will be competed 
tor September 25th, 26th, 27th. 

ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP (value £60), open to Students of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, will be competed for on September 25th 
ind 26th. Notice in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before September 18th. 

There are annually Eighteen Resident Hospital Appointments open to Students 
without extra fee. 

Composition Fee for general Students for whole Medical Curriculum, 135 
suineas ; for Dental Students, 54 guineas. 

Special terms in favour of University Students who have commenced their 
medical studies, and of University of London Students who have passed 
Prelim. Sei. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation for 
thirty students. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from 

W. PASTEU R, M. M.D., Dean. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SEHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a» body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls)and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.— A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BE K VOR, M.A.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


‘NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'lriform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 




















THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months 
The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 For the second 3 months 





HOMES recommended.—141 Regent Street, W. 


The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No.3 For Infants over 6 xacz‘ha 
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H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. | 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
ywIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS. — RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED.—State wants. Catalogues free. We offer Catlin’s “North 
American Indians,” 2 vols., coloured plates, 30s. (cost £6 6s.). BOOKS WANTED ; 
30s. EACH OFFERED :—“ Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 1869; * Desperate Remedies,” 
3 vols., 1871; “Gray’s Elegy,” 1751; “Life of John Mytton,” 1835-37 or °51: 
“ Handley Cross,” 1854.—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, 
Rirmingham. 
° 14s.—_OBER AMMERGAU AND PARIS EXHI- 
Ow - BITION TOUR, including Second-class Return Ticket via Paris, for 
the Exhibition, Basle, Rhine Falls, Constance, Munich, and eleven days’ accommo- 
dation with a ticket for the Passion Play, extension returning vid Innsbruck and 
Lucerne, organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE,—Particulars, SECRE- 
TARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


agen veer ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 














FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. oe a oe £37,000,000. 








To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, shou ld NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1] Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUY 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 
The Best and Most Popular Books of the 


Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application, 


BOOK 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Sec 
hand). Also a large poe Se Sy of E (Second. 


BOOKS 


IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30 to 


34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON: 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. , 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 


May he had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


| Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 





FOUNDED 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


9 


PaTRONS—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY: 
PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. 

TRUSTEES—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER; The 

G. T. BIDDULPH, Esq. 

CHAIRMAN—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 

PrrsiciaN—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 

ActTcary—F. B. WYATT, Esq., FIA. 





and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 

the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 

f VicE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
DEAN of YORK; Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. ; 


DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
SECRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the 


interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,184,196. 





The Security afforded by the Society is Absolute. 
The Bonuses are on an exceedingly high scale. 


Annual Income, £409,317. 


The Annual Premiums are lower than those usually charged ; and 
The Conditions ef Assurance are most favourable. 





WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES GRANTED AT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 





OCIETY OF AUTHORS— 
LITERARY PROPERTY.—The Public is 
urgently warned against answering advertisements 


IRKBECK BaNK.! U 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON. BLDGs., Chancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

PER CENT. 


inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the 

personal recommendation of a friend who has experi- TWO-AND-A-HALF 

ence of the advertiser or the advice of the Society. allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
By order, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. TWO PER CENT. on 


4 Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 

N.B.—The AUTHON, the organ of the Society, is | 
yublished monthly, price 6d., by HORACE COX, 
3ream’s Buildings, E.C. 


below £100. 
post-free. 


CRRENT ACCOUNTS, 
op the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, witb particulars, | 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


INTEREST 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 283. SEPTEMBER, 1900. 
| “BUSINESS PRINCIPLES” IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 
By Edmund Robertson, Q.C., M.P., late Civil Lord 
ot the Admiralty. 
| THE STAFF WORK IN THE WAR. By Colonel Lons- 
dale Hale. 
| THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA.—I. CONFUCIANISM. By 
the Right Hon. Professor Max Miiller. i 
THE SITUATION IN ITaLy. By Signor Giovanni 
| dalla Vecchia. 
| AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. By Bradley Martin, jun. 
OUR ALLIES AT WATERLOO. By Sir Herbert May- 
| well, Bart., M.P. 
| THE TRADITIONAL “BRITISH SAILOR.” By W. J, 
Fleteher. 

THE MAIOLICA OF SIENA. By Langton Douglas. 
THE OLDEST PICTURE-BOOK OF ALL. By E. Walter 
Maunder, Assistant, Greenwich Observatory. 

STATISTICS OF SUICIDE. By Reginald A. Skelton. 
THE BURDEN OF CoAL. By Benjamin Taylor. 
TME NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR HOSPITALS. By Murray 
Guthrie, M.P. 
London: SAMPSON Low, MARSTON & Co., Ltd. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
_ EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against, and FIDELITY BONDS granted 


by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0. 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


| 
| GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by perinission) from the Cornhit Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of lus. per 100,0n application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Fands of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
| Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pali Mall 
| East, S.W. 














Applications I r Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


iatters of business, should NoY be 


2UBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


addressed to the Epiror, but to the 





STEEL PENS. 


PABIS, 187% 


| 


| GOLD MEDAL, 
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—— 
FOR the SECOND and CONCLUDING 


PART of CAPTAIN HALDANE'S 


“HOW WE ESCAPED 
FROM PRETORIA,” 


SEE 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 


Of the First Part of the Narrative 


The Spectator says :—“ It is as exciting a narrative as anything in 
Dumas.” 

Punch says :—“ Since we read ‘ Monte Christo’ my Baronite has 
not come upon anything more stirring.” 


The Number also contains: 
THE VALLEY OF ENCHANTMENT. 
By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL. 
AFTER WILD GEESE IN MANITOBA. 
By C. HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
LORD JIM: a Sketch. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
RODDY MOR THE ROVER. 
By Author of “FAFPHER O'FLYNN.” 
CHINA. | THE OLD GOLF AND THE NEW. 
SOME NEEDS OF THE NAVY. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 
THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA: X. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
SEPTEMBER, 1900. 

ErisODES OF THE MONTH. 

JAVAN AND THE NEW FAR EAST. By Ignotus. 

THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. By Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett, Bart. 

WILL THE UNITED STATES WITHDRAW FROM THE PHILIPPINES? By 
John Foreman. 

CHURCH PARADE IN THE ARMY. By Royal Artillery. 

THE SCHOOLBOY’S VIEW OF SCHOOLMASTERS. By Ralph George Hawtrey. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By Maurice Low. 

COAL PROBLEM. By A. D. Provand, M.P. 

DRAWN MATCHES AT CRICKET. By W. J. Ford. 

EXPRESSION IN POETRY. By the Reverend H. C. Beeching. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS FROM THE LADIES’ GALLERY. By Grille 

AN AFRIKANDER'S REFLECTIONS ON THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Adrian Hofmeyr. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 

Price 2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 








INVESTMENTS. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS yield 3 to 6 % 
MUNICIPAL BONDS yield 3 to 5 %, 
RAILWAY BONDS yield 4 to 6 %. 


TRAMWAY BONDS yield 4 to 6 


™ 


VAN OSS and CO., 
15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
CLOSE NET PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
; CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
-U or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital £500,000. 











LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only remedy is 
‘ “UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, P.Z.s., 
tuseum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, “ Roundell’s Practical Cookery,” and 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND 6O., LTD. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


E. BERTHET. 
6s. 
**The story never drags; the hook in fact contains so much ‘in- 
cident’ that to be appreciated it should be read ; and we have no hesi- 


tation in recommending it to all who are fond of highly adventurous 
and exhilarating tales.”—Saturday Review. 


THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


**A very stirring romance of the French capital a century 
and a quarter ago.”— Manchester Guardian. 

**A story of enthralling interest....the incidents in these subter- 
ranean depths are boldly imagined and vividly and picturesquely described. 
It makes the pulses beat faster to read of the constant pursuit of 
Medard and of his iwarvellous knowledge of the dreadful passages and 
pits and amazing ingenuity in foiling his pursuers.”—Pal!) Mall Gazette. 


THE SHADOW OF QUONG LUNG 


3s. 6d. 


“ A book which at any time would be likely tocommaid attention, 
but is sure to now that anything about the Chinese character is eagerly 
welcomed.”—Speaker. 


THE SHADOW OF QUONG LUNG 


**Unmingled praise may be bestowed on ‘The Shadow of Quons 
Lung.’ ”—Globe. 


MISS MARY JOHNSTON'S NOVELS. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 6s. 
THE OLD DOMINION. 6s. 


FATE THE FIDDLER. H. C. Macliuwams. 6s. 
DRACULA, Bram STOKER. 6s. 
JANICE MEREDITH. Pact Leicester Forp. 6s. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





THE CHINESE CRISIS. 


CHINA IN DECAY. 


The Story of a Disappearing Empire. 


By ALEXIS KRAUSSE. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
With 15 Illustrations and 5 Maps, large crown 8vo, 5s. 
“One of the best books which has yet been written on the problem.” 
GLASGOW HERALD. 


r 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
EDITED By W. L. COURTNEY. 
SEPTEMBER, 1900. 
Tie OCT-GOING GOVERNMENT: A ROUGH BALANCE-SHEET. By H. Whates. 
GORDON’S CAMPAIGN IN CHINA, BY HIMSELF. With an Introduction by Col. 
R. H. Vetch, C.B. 
THE DRAMAS OF GABRIELE D’ANNUNZJO. By William Sharp. 
THE DELAGOA BAY ARBITRATION. By Malcolm MclIlwraith. 
“WE ALWAYS ARE READY.” By Rollo Appleyard. 
IRISH Witch Doctors. By W. B. Yeats. 
A LEAD FOR LIBERALISM. 
SOME WRITERS ON WAR. By Frederic Lees. 
SIPODO AND BERNARD—1858 AND 1900. By John F. Taylor. 
THE CARE OF THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN WAR. By Francis H. Welch, 
Surgeon-Col. (retired) M.S. 
THE STAGING OF SHAKESPEARE. By Col. W. Hughes Hallett. 
THE COMING SETTLEMENT IN CHINA. By Diplomaticus. 
By THE IONIAN SEA (Chaps. 13-15). By George Gissing. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION, price ts. 6d. 


PSALMS OF 
THE WEST. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








OOKS WANTED—£5 each offered for “ Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts,” 1843; “ Mytton,” 1835 ; “ Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 188 

“ Alpine Journal,” a set; “ Alken Nati Sports,” 1821, 1823, or 1825; Thackeray's 

“ Vanity Fair,” tirst edition in 20 part “The Snob and Gownsman,” 1829-50 








by Mrs. Earle in * More Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden.” In tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 
4s. 6d., direct from the maker, T. H. HOWARTH, 471 Crookesmoor, Shettield. 





Report any rare books ; rare and out of-print books supplied. Cash or exchanges 
invited. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 








NOTICE.—Mr. J. M. BARRIE’S New Novel TOMMY AND 
GRIZEL, will be published in the early autumn. Price 6s, 


eS 





Q’S NEW WORK. 
Mr. A. T. QUILLER COUCH’S New Volume of Stories will be published 
under the title of OLD FIRES AND PROFITABLE 
GHOSTS. Price 6s. 


NOW READY, price 5s. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS. By J. MacWnainrer, R.A, 
With 23 Coloured Plates. 

“It would seem, in defiance of ancient maxims, that there really is nowadays a ‘royal road’ to the art of water-colour painting ; at 
least, so one would think froma glance at the clever book of nature studies prepared for the instruction of budding artists by Mr, J, 
MacWhirter. This volume cannot be too highly recommended to the amateur sketcher. The twenty-three examples in colour—wonder. 
fully successful as reproductions—are from the artist’s own sketches, and are of nature in her every mood—sky, sea, snow, moor, and cloud, 
Nothing more widely shows the progress made in art-teaching than a comparison of this masterly handbook to water-colour painting 
with similar ones of some twenty or thirty years back. The young artist should at once possess himself of this volume, of which the 
value is enhanced by some useful ‘ Hints to Students’ by Mr. MacWhirter, as well as by a practical introduction by Mr. Edwin Bale, R.1.” 

—Daily News, 





LR 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 1s. 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION AT HERTFORD HOUSE. Being Notes 
on the Pictures and other Works of Art, with Special Reference to the History of their Acquisition. By M. H. SPIELMANN, 
Editor of The Magazine of Art. With numerous Illustrations. 





CHEAP EDITION NOW READY, price 6s., of 3g 


THE NEW FAR EAST. By Arruur Didsy, Vice-Chairman of Council of the Japan 
Society, London ; with a NEW INTRODUCTION by the Author, giving his views in regard to China as a result of his recent visit 
"to the East. 
“ All who want to gain a practical knowledge of China and Japan, and the various inner workings that have preceded the present 
crisis, should read Mr. Diédsy’s work ; and the ease and brightness of his style invest even the driest of statistics with interest.”— World. 





SIXPENNY EDITIONS OF CELEBRATED NOVELS. 
THE MAN IN BLACK. By STANLEY WEYMAN. [Ready shortly. 
FATHER STAFFORD. By Antuony Hops. [Now ready. 


POPULAR EDITION, COMPLETE IN 6 VOLS,, price 5s. each. 


CASSELL’S GAZETTEER OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: being 


a Complete Topographical Dictionary of the United Kingdom. With numerous Illustrations and 60 Maps. 








Price 7s. 6d. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By H. Sotnertayp Epwarps. 


“¢ Personal Recollections’ is a volume which one reads at a sitting and wants to read again.” — Outlook. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION BROUGHT DOWN TO THE LATEST DATE. 


Messrs. CASSELL and C0. have the pleasure to announce the publication of a 
NEW EDITION IN FORTNIGHTLY PARTS, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


OF THEIR GREAT SERIAL, 


THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. 


The First Edition, published in the year of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, had a larger sale than that obtained by any similar work. 
The New Edition, which is now about to appear. has been most carefully revised by Mr. H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P., and a 
NUMBER OF NEW PICTURES ILLUSTRATING THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE IN RECENT YEARS have been added 


to it. There is no other work extant that can compare with this for the completeness of its representation of the British Empire 
in all its manifold features. 


PART I. READY SEPT. 19th. ORDERS NOW RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A LIST of NEW and FORTHCOMING VOLUMES for the Season will be sent free 
on application to 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


London : Printed by LOvE & WYMAN (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by JouNn BAKER for the “SPECTATOR” (Limited) at 
their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, September Ist, 1900. 


























